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LOOK INSIDE tHe ffachine FOR NEW ECONOMIES IN ANY INDUSqjy 
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Complete Lubrication Service 
by Socony-Vacuum is as 
important to management 
as to plant operators 


HIS BALL BEARING is cut open 
sO you can see how conditions 
inside your machines can affect 
production costs—and profits. 
The ball, vital part of many ma- 
chines, rolls at high speeds, is subject 
to wear, pitting and rust. Correct 
lubricants by Socony-Vacuum 
protect against these forces, keep 
the ball rolling with lowest possible 
friction, power loss, maintenance costs. 
Socony-Vacuum’s complete lubrica- 
tion service not only provides correct lu- 
bricants for bearings, cylinders and gears, 
but adds other important benefits such as 
lubrication studies, controls, progress reports. 
It’s all wrapped up in one package to assure 
utmost machine efficiency, greater net profits. 
Send for your Socony-Vacuum representative 


now and get the facts on this complete lubrica- GARGON 


tion service for your plant. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. a 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 


— 
General Petroleum Corporation of California Lubricants 


Socony-Vacuum's 


5 STEPS 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 


The tire with the built-in rock absorber 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


RUCKS like this one move and 
dump ten and twelve-ton loads as 
ly and almost as quickly as you 
bw a shovelful of coal in the furnace. 
ut when one of these big tires hits 
kk, it’s a piledriver blow, a sharp 
ct with tons behind it. And rocks 
can't be avoided in off-the-road 
ice. Big four and five-foot tires are 
ly (the rear tires in the picture cost 
0 apiece). Often, under impact, 
tires bruised, blew out. This meant 
tasive delays, repairs or discarding 
tire. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers set to 
work, developed a new principle of 
tire construction, put a “rock absorber” 
under the tread to provide greater 
protection against bruising and blow- 
outs. Between the tread and the plies 
of the tire they put four biclbes, 
layers of rubber-coated rayon cord 
fabric, insulated them with cushions of 
special shock-resisting rubber. 


Under impact the cords in these 
breakers stretch and return to their 
original position, distributing the force 
of the blow and allowing it to be 
absorbed by the rubber between them. 


Thus the shock passed on to the cord 
body of the tire is greatly reduced. 
Users say their records show B. F. 
Goodrich tires built this way often last 
twice as long. Repair bills are cut. 
Delays reduced. 
This development is typical of those 
poing on constantly at B. F. Goodrich. 
evelopments which improve the 
service of tires for trucks, buses, 
nger cars, airplanes, farm tractors, 
arm implements and industrial equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 


AEPUBLIC ENGINEERS 
DESIGN INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 


PRODUCTS FOR Sfeeefie Serices 


On: CONVEYOR installation requires ex- 
ceptional belt strength for great tonnages, and resistance 
to cuts and tears from sharp rock; another must handle 
hot, oily material and other substances destructive to 
rubber. For long, economical service on each, Republic 
engineers and technicians choose the correct synthetic 
rubber, compound it scientifically and design the entire 
structure to the ultimate use. Many other mechanical 
rubber products are as specialized as these: fire hose needs 
flexibility and strength against water pressure; oil drill- 
ing hose requires heavy reinforcement with steel wire 
and strong fabric; high speed and small pulley power 
transmission drives require special synthetic compounds 
and cord construction. Through years of experience, Re- 
public knows these problems and how to build rubber 
products for specific services. Discuss your particular 
needs with the nearby Republic Distributor. ° 
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EPUBLIC RUBBE 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN. O. CONSHOMOCKEN, PA, 
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90 MUCH, TOO SOON 


Both in production and in manpower, 
e military's extreme demands may 
feat its own ends. 

In manpower, its refusal to compro- 
ise on national service legislation has 
ung the Senate toward a system of 
sluntary controls instead of compul- 
on (page 21). 

In production, the armed services’ 
fysal to admit any physical limitations 
n output threatens to disrupt the very 
achinery that has been built up to 
ve them what they want. 


News; | : 
~Press 4 ontracts Pyramid 

The munitions output scheduled for 
945 now is more than the country can 
roduce on such short notice. In the 


ast month, procurement officers have 


‘ame, MMbiled another $1,000,000,000 to $1,- 
waging LMPO0,000,000 on top of the $64,600,- 
ry R Lgmgp00,000 program already booked (BW 


Dodd {J 


Jan.20°45,p15). Materials and _facili- 
ies are not available for it, and they 
yon't be available until after a long 
period of preparation. 

Even the services don’t seriously ex- 
pect war production to shoot as high as 
566,000,000,000 this year. The mili- 
ry simply has decided to forget about 
asibility and put in for everything it 
ould like to have. Instead of tailoring 
requirements to supplies of materials 
und manpower in advance, it intends to 
sect up the schedules first and make the 
uts later. 


Production Unbalanced 


The fictitious character of present 
shedules doesn’t make them any less 
disrupting to the country’s economy. 
The basic idea of tested production con- 
trols—as exemplified by the Controlled 
Materials Plan—was to make everything 
come out even, with each increase in 
one item weighed against the corre- 
ponding decrease it forces somewhere 
ele. Inflated schedules mean unbal- 
anced production, excessive inventories, 
too much output in nonessential items, 
and too little in critical ones. 

In the past, WPB has sweated mili- 
tary requirements down to the feasibility 
kvel and balanced them against essen- 
tal civilian production. Now, the Army 
tas WPB under its thumb. The screen- 
mg process is no longer an effective bar 
0 overordering. 


»duc tion, 
Finance. 
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Stimson Irritates Congress 


In the fight over manpower legisla- 
tion, the military has lost ground with 
tach successive attempt to beat down 
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opposition in Congress. Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson angered many 
of his supporters this week when he 
appealed over the heads of congressmen 
to “‘those who have sons or husbands or 
other dear ones at the front.” 

The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee promptly pigeonholed plans for 
compulsory controls and started work 
on a semivoluntary system. Other con- 
gressmen, who feel that Stimson is 
trying to hang the tag of “‘too little and 
too late” on them, are ready to balk 
completely at anything that would give 
the military control over civilian work- 
ers. President Roosevelt now is trying 
to salvage whatever legislation he can 
get. 


MORE PSYCHOLOGY 


The whole manpower and produc- 
tion situation is complicated by the 
persistence of the official psychological 
campaign (BW —Jan.13’45,p7) to make 
the — feel the weight of the war in 
small ways. 

War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes’ midnight curfew on entertain- 
ment spots is the latest move. Essen- 
tially unenforceable, the curfew is likely 
only to encourage the return of the 
speakeasy. 

Instead of mobilizing public opinion 
for greater sacrifice, the psychological 
campaign is causing general irritation 
just at the time when the Army is 
counting most heavily on public sup- 
port. 


NO SURRENDER ON WARD 


Return to Montgomery Ward of two 
important departments which were in- 
cluded among the properties originally 
seized by the Army (BW-—Jan.6’45,p16) 
does not mean that the military is aban- 
doning its most uncomfortable home- 
front assignment. 

In the language of the day, the Army 
is straightening its lines; in a commer- 
cial sense, it is straightening a tangled 
financial situation. The two returned 
properties, the Schwinn warehouse and 
the fashion department, which deal re- 
spectively in hard lines and apparel, 
supplied a large bulk of the goods sold 
through Ward’s outlets. 

When the Army was in technical con- 
trol, it was responsible for rage 
these goods and for buying such stoc 
replacements as were necessary, but 
when the goods were sold by the stores 


—90% of which were not under Army 
control—payment went into the com- 
pany accounts. 


Squeeze Play on Army? 


The Army was faced either with run 
ning seriously into the red—and there is 
considerable question of just what legal 
access the Army had to government 
funds for such a purpose—or with re 
fusing to supply goods, thus starving 
Ward’s trade and precipitating a large: 
issue than the military was prepared to 
tackle. For, to Army officials at Ward's, 
it seems apparent that the company 
outlets are under instruction not to pay 
into the Army account—to go out of 
business, if need be, or, by such tactics, 
force further government seizures. And 
the government wants less rather than 
more of Ward’s. 

Full and final withdrawal of the Army 
from Ward’s will await either (1) accept 
ance by the company of the National! 
War Labor Board directives, rejection of 
which led to seizure; or (2) a Supreme 
Court decision that the government has 
no right to seize Ward properties; or 
(3) the end of the war. 


CHEERS AND FEARS 


Dismay over the nomination of Henry 
Wallace for Secretary of Commerce is 
by no means general in that depart 
ment. Officials. figure that because of 
his standing in the Administration, his 
popularity with at least a substantial 
oo of the votig public, and because of 

is general publicity value, he would be 
able to put the department back on the 


a 

allace is being referred to as the 
first Secretary of Commerce since Her- 
bert Hoover. Some department tech- 
nicians and researchers, however, are 
worried that distrust of Wallace in the 
business community would tend to 
discredit the integrity of their own 
work. 


RENEGOTIATION’S FUTURE 


Legislation extending contract renego- 
tiation to the end of 1945 probably will 
start through Congress within the next 
few weeks. The Army is in no hurry— 
it can’t begin work on 1945 renegotia 
tion cases until late in the year anyhow 
—but this time business groups are 
throwing their weight behind the meas- 
ure. 

Under the present law, renegotiation 
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to expire June 30. The last thing 
actors want is to be renegotiated 
e first half-year’s business alone 
, VE Day cutbacks seem likely to 
ye second half and pull down the 
ge for the year. 

megotiation Officials think the ex- 
on act will ride through Congress 
. but they expect the usual fight 
specific provisions. 


REBATES ACCEPTABLE 


Navy procurement officers have finally 
agreed to accept rebates in some cases 
instead of insisting on direct price cuts 
when they reprice a subcontractor under 
the new company pricing program (BW 
—Dec.16'44,p15). 

The Army and Navy have just drawn 
up a uniform rule covering rebate ar- 


rangements. Subcontractors will be able 
to use this system instead of making 
an outright price reduction if they can- 
not distinguish sales for war use from 
sales for civilian use, or if they can show 
that changing their price structure will 
cause them serious trouble after the 
war. 

To qualify on the basis of postwar 
hardship, subcontractors will have to 


Events now in the making render 
itentirely possible that the next pres- 
idential election will not be fought 
by the Democratic and Republican 
ies as now constituted. This 
time, the signs of an impending 
major realignment of American polit- 
ical parties are convincing even to 
those who have insisted that the old 
setup could accommodate itself to 
change. 
¢ Breaking-Point—The easiest thing 
to see is that the Roosevelt-made 
marriage Of conservative southern 
democracy and left-winging northern 
labor has today come very close to 
the divorce court. Henry A. Wallace 
is in the papers as co-respondent; 
southern leaders who hold most of 
the influential congressional com- 
mittee chairmanships loudly charge 
alienation of political affections. 
Some of those leaders would now 
rather have their party lose national 
ofice than watch a Roosevelt-Wal- 
lace leadership—and its supporters— 
prevail through the old coalition of 
basically opposed views. 
But there’s more than this to be 
seen by those who remember how 
often the predicted party split has 
failed to come to pass, how often par- 
ties broken by dissension in off-years 
have pulled themselves together 
when actual control of the White 
House and Congress has been at 
stake. : 
* Stro Forces at Work—This 
time, Washington sees, before and 
beyond the Wallace break-through, 
a convergence of forces and factors 
acting simultaneously and capable 
of bringing about a radical reshap- 
ing of both of the major parties at 
the same time. 
It sees both the Democratic and 
the Republican parties fundamentally 
. split within themselves over the 
same issue. That issue—of which 


The Political Picture: New Party-Lines Forming 


Wallace himself constitutes enly one 
speck of evidence—is the extent to 
which the federal government should 
police and sustain the nation’s econ- 
omy as umpire, partner, financier, 
and job-provider. It looks like the 
prime and paramount issue of post- 
war politics. 

On this issue both parties are now 

showing a clearly visible break along 
the easily debatable conservative-lib- 
eral line where liberalism is defined 
(by the liberals) as the determina- 
tion to use national government to 
accomplish for large groups of citi- 
zens economic and social purposes 
which, in the past, have been left 
either to the states or to private en- 
terprise alone. 
e Leaders in the Wind—The signs of 
the break are by no means as new 
as the Wallace row. Before there is 
ever a decisive realignment of politi- 
cal parties, there is always a gradual 
realignment of political leaders—and 
that has been taking place for the 
past several years. Wallace himself 
and Harold L. Ickes left the Repub- 
lican Party to join the New Beal 
forces in 1932. Before 1940 Wendell 
Willkie left the Democratic Party 
to join the Republican forces on the 
ground that the New Deal had 
proved itself incapable of effectively 
serving the cause of liberalism. In 
effect, Jim Farley has left the na- 
tional New Deal-Democratic Party 
to do his best to bring about its 
defeat. In 1944 Republican Senator 
Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota broke 
ranks with his own party because 
he felt that it was faltering on both 
international and economic grounds. 
These and: lesser shifts by political 
leaders are simply indicative of the 
shifts of great political blocs within 
the parties themselves. Their actions 
are the shape of things to come. 

The struggle within the Demo- 


.the tussle for Democratic control. 


cratic ranks broke through the hard 
crust of party cohesiveness at elec- 
tion time when, at the Chicago 
convention, the Democratic conserva- 
tives won a narrow victory in tossing 
aside Vice-President Wallace, and 
the Democratic liberals showed their 
strength in successfully vetoing 
James F. Byrnes as his successor. 

e Both Parties Split—The struggle is 
forced irretrievably into the open over 
the Wallace nomination and the eco- 
nomic philosophy behind it. ‘The 
bitterest and most able opposition to 
Wallace’s appointment came from 
the southern Democrats, who initi- 
ated the George bill to remove the 
lending agencies from the Commerce 
Dept. and who would like to defeat 
Wallace outright. But the issue cuts 
through both parties; the critical 
Feb. 1 Senate vote which kept Wal 
lace’s name in the running placed on 
his side such highly regarded Repub 
lican legislators as Burton of Ohio, 
Aiken and Austin of Vermont, Morse 
of Oregon, and Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, the latter two among the 
influential 1944 additions to the Re- 
= delegation in the upper 

ouse. 

The easiest things to see in the 
realignments ahead are (1) a swing of 
the New Deal forces toward the lib- 
eral Republican wing if the South, 
which already controls most of the 
machinery of Congress, recaptures 
the machinery of the Democratic 
Party; (2) an alliance of the South- 
ern Democracy with the conservative 
Republican forces if the P.A.C. wins 


But there’s more to it than that. A 
fundamental issue affecting large 
blocs of voters is cleaving a way 
all down the line. A decisive reshap- 
ing of both parties, sone brewing 
and long-delayed, is finally in the 
making. 
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Quick Cure for 
Heating Headaches 


No longer is it ble to relieve the 
headaches of inefficient honting by the ex- 
pedient of waste—piling on fuel to heat up 
the cold rooms, while, at the same time, 
opening windows to cool down rooms 
that are overheated. 

Those days are gone—forever ...In these 
days of “rationed fuel” the heating head- 
ache must be cured at the source—and the 
source of nearly all heating headaches is 
in faulty distribution and control. 


Many building owners have found the 
quick cure for their heating headaches 
is the Webster (Moderator System of 
Steam Heating—the system that de- 
livers to each radiator the amount of heat 
required; that eliminates fuel waste by elim- 
inating overheating and underheating... 
And because it is “controlled-by-the- 
weather”, the Webster Moderator System 
automatically balances the heating rate 
to changes in outdoor temperature. 

Webster Engineers have made hundreds 
of before and after surveys of buildings 
heated by the Webster Moderator System. 
These surveys show that, with the Web- 
ster System, 7 out of 10 of these buildings 
(many lessthan ten years old) now get up to 
33% more heat out of the fuel consumed. 
A book “Performance Facts” contains case 
studies of 268 Webster steam heating in- 
stallations. Write for it today. Dept. BW-2 
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tor System. It can be used to ically op 

a motorized valve in steam mains, or directly control 

burner or stoker of your boiler. Used chiefly for 

the and medium size building. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 

ftensess of the ba Sram of Cooney 
epresentatives prin it 23 

In Canada, Darling Bro Limited, Montreal 
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prove that: (1) Their price structure was 
established by a long period of compe- 
tition before the war; (2) present prices 
are comparable (though not necessarily 
identical) with prewar prices; (3) the 
price structure is a firm one and not 
simply a list from which bargaining 
starts; (4) articles to be sold after the 
war will be in similar form to those sold 
before the war; (5) changed prices 
would disrupt their postwar market. 

This is pretty much the rule that the 
Army has been following in its company 
pricing program. Previously, the Navy 
ad refused to accept a rebate arrange- 
ment in any case. 


LABOR LOOKS TO VINSON 


Deadlocked in dispute with Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson 
over how much labor should get on its 
“fringe” demands, the National War 
Labor Board tried to get out from under 
mounting labor pressure this week by 
rendering two decisions which will not 
be effective until Vinson says O.K. 

The decisions call for raising mini- 
mum wages in textiles 5¢, to a new 55¢- 
an-hour level, and granting meat pack- 
ing workers a standard wage structure 
with pay for dressing time, tool allow- 
ances, and other incidentals. 

By shifting to Vinson responsibility 
for squaring increased labor costs and 
maintenance of present price structures, 
the board gets off a hot seat but leaves 
still to be determined the question of 
which will “give”—unions or prices. 


TAX IMMUNITY UPHELD 


The law firm of Lord, Day & Lord, 
New York City, has prepared an analy- 
sis for the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., St. Paul, holding that in- 
come tax exemptions enjoyed by farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing and purchas- 
ing associations don’t amount to much 
monetarily, are socially and economi- 
cally justified, and should be continued, 
contrary to the contentions of the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Assn. (BW—Dec. 
30’44,p17). 

Firm member preparing the analysis: 
Randolph E.» Paul, ormer Treasury tax 
expert. Another firm member: Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Republican national 
chairman. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


In line with the concept of the Yalta 
accord, Washington aims to work out at 
the Mexico City conference a pattern 
for hemisphere security based on close 
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. « » “A Bath-Dressing Room,” con- 
tinuing Better Homes & Gardens’ 
series on sound, modern room-plans, 
“Tomorrow You Can Live Like This.” 

As have others in the series, this 
demonstrates “. . . A graceful use of a 
given amount of floor space in the 
greatest number of logical ways” . . . 
exactly what potential home builders 
and home remodelers want to know. 
Postwar, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
more than 2,350,000 reader-familics 
will be well informed on new room 
possibilitics . .. will put their plans 
to work. 

Still another example of why Better 
Homes & Gardens is the strongest 
building force in the nation .. . the 
leading home magazine. 


better Homes 


_ khardens 


economic ties (page 15). 


America’s No. 1 Home Service Magazine 
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is OUTLOOK 


It won't be long before management will need to begin mapping wage policy 
in specific terms—with the European war going as it has recently. 

There probably aren’t going to be any hard-and-fast rules, patterns. 

Primary considerations are costs and competitive positions. Can you, 
as a manufacturer, afford to make wage concessions (for which the unions 
surely will ask) in order to get your product on the market fast? 

Your answers will be conditioned by the steps the government takes to 
help labor get more money and by the depth of war contract cutbacks. 


* 
Labor problems in this country will differ sharply according to whether the 
Army and Navy reduce munitions buying 10% or 30% in the 90 days after 
Germany falls. The lower figure means tight manpower and materials, the 
higher joblessness. 

If cutbacks are deep, if two to three million war workers are laid off, if 
time-and-a-half pay begins to disappear, the fight for higher basic hourly 
wages will be on. The Administration will back the unions in their drive for 
a scale high enough to make up at least partly for lost overtime. 

Yet the fact of fairly sharp cuts in war output is the only basis for start- 
ing reconversion; without men and materials, there isn’t any use to talk about 
building automobiles and refrigerators. 

The very situation that permits reconversion starts labor trouble. 


& . 
Producers of raw materials and of long-vanished consumers’ durable goods 


have very different problems of wages, costs, competition, prices. 

On the raw-materials side, steel men are afraid supply will exceed 
demand. In theory, they would risk a strike to keep costs down. Yet, in 
practical fact, could they chance the loss of business? 

Refrigerator manufacturers, on the other hand, will be pressed by deal- 
ers to get new models into showrooms. Theoretically, they can’t risk delay. 
Yet they know they can sell everything they can build for a long while and 
may be more willing to fight over wages than the steel men. 

All this goes to show just how difficult policy decisions will be. 

a 
Attitude of the Administration on wages is complicated by the Army-Navy 
drive to make it look as though there would be little or no reduction of war 
output after V-E Day. 

As long as the services yell for all-out production, it will be difficult for 
the President to wink at violations of the no-strike pledge. 

As long as war production continues high, inflationary pressures will 
persist. Yet Washington will raise wage ceilings as soon as it can. 

The Administration, thus, needs deeper cutbacks than Army and Navy 
are talking to put over its high-wage, high-purchasing-power economy. 

Slow reconversion would mean that the bottom would drop out of fed- 
eral spending all at once after Japan is beaten which would start a deflation- 
ary spiral. The planners want to ease us down part way from 90-odd billions a 
year of war spending, get civilian employment rising before the Pacific war 


ends. 
o 


Maritime Commission already is up against the situation that worries Army 
and Novy after V-E Day—declining output and layoffs. 
Ship needs are going down. The year’s schedule is 1,200 for the Mari- 


THE OUTLOOK Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK time Commission, 800 in the first half of the year and only 400 in the second 


half. 
FEBRUARY 26, 1945 Stories of shipyard layoffs are coming all the way from Portland, Me., 


to Portland, Ore. And Maritime Commission complains that when those 
rumors get into the papers, the declines in employment always follow—not 
through layoffs but through voluntary severances. 

The commission doesn’t deny the stories, but it wants to stop the quits. 
It wants the big private yards to remain at top efficiency (1) to handle repairs 
for the rest of the war, and (2) to build new types of ships for the greatly 
expanded merchant marine after peace comes. 


Plans for the postwar merchant fleet, Maritime Commission officials insist, 
are still in the conversational stage. 


Sizes, speeds, types, and the exact combination of passenger and cargo 
capacities have not been decided, they say. However, wartime C-type ves- 
sels and tankers are for postwar use. 

Shipyards with graving docks will build and repair ships after the war, 
the Maritime Commission hopes. Some will warehouse vessels for a future 
emergency. Others will be dismantled, sold for whatever use. 


* 
Accelerated tempo of the war in the Pacific, exemplified by this week's 
invasion of Iwo Island, calls for speed in building the ships still on order. 
As far as possible, the effort is to shift more workers onto each job now 
on the ways rather than use ordinary crews and permit layoffs. 
This, plus the expected rise in the volume of ship repair, is expected to 
minimize the talked-of release of 150,000 shipyard workers by July 1. 


+ 
Manpower shifts from nonessential manufacturing lines into war plants con- 
tinue to be fairly evident even though the gains aren't large. 

Revised figures for December of last year show that the month’s gain in 
factory employment was only about 30,000 against the 65,000 indicated by 
the preliminary estimates. However, the war-vital chemical and steel indus- 
tries added about 14,000 workers each. Gains and losses in other war indus- 
tries were pretty much in balance. 


The preliminary figures for January indicate an even more striking 
contrast. Over-all manufacturing employment is estimated to have declined 
by some 87,000. Changes in the industries largely on war work, however, 
were small, with the total holding just about level. 

Incidentally, the Interstate Commerce Commission reports that the 
hard-pressed railroads had 1,391,000 employees at mid-January which figure, 
though down slightly from December, is up about 22% from a year ago. 


* 
Stories are getting around Washington these days that reconversion of the 
automobile industry is going to be delayedeby a drive to break the power of 

) the United Automobile Workers. These reports, according to qualified 

. observers in Detroit, are baseless; there hasn‘t been a whisper of such a cam- 

| paign. 

| The postwar market for passenger cars is a toothsome sight. Half the 

| autos on the road now are six years or more old. The Office of Defense 
Transportation and the War Production Board estimate immediate replace- 

PAGE 10 ment demand anywhere from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 cars. 
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| Zinc alloy die castings are often produced so close to 
finished dimensions that little or no machining is re- 
quired. When machining is called for, however, the 
free-cutting zinc alloys insure easy, rapid metal removal 
—with long tool life. 

This short-cut factor is illustrated in the high speed 
production of a shell fuse casting (see inset in photo- 
graph directly above.) 20 of these fuse parts are cast on 
a circular gate in one shot—and this gate has hooks cast 
on its outer edge for ease of conveying from the casting 
machine. Two locating pins are also cast on the under- 
side of the gate for accurate and rapid positioning in a 
trimming die (right) where, in one punch, the 20 in- 
dividual fuse castings are removed. The remaining gate 
is remelted and reused. 

The free-cutting quality of zinc alloys facilitates the 
subsequent drilling of a hole (see inset) in each casting 


ORT CUTS: 


—MACHINING PROBLEMS SIMPLIFIED 
WITH ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTINGS 


and thus, in just three operations—casting, trimming 
and drilling—the vitally needed shell fuse castings 
are rapidly produced. It is the combination of high 
speed production and excellent physical characteristics 
which have made die castings of zinc alloy the most 


widely used. Every die casting company is equipped to 
make zinc alloy die castings, and will be glad to discuss 
their advantages with you—or write to The New Jersey 
Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


a 


FOR DIE CASTING ALLOYS 


%; 
The Research was done, the Alloys were developed, and most Die Castings are specified with. — 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL (tno avcin) ZINC | 
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How it Feels to be Making 


Progress 


ID you see Radio Daily on January 10? Had 
pages and pages of results on their Certified 
Poll of “1,051 editors and writers of the critical 
= of America on the All-American Radio 
rogram of 1944.” It was pleasant reading. 


We didn’t walk away with the show. Did any- 
body expect us to? We, the youngest of the major 
networks? When the other two major networks 
have had a whole string of years in which to ex- 
periment with shows, with talent, with schedules? 


Well, it looks as though we came out of the 
poll better than anyone anticipated we might. 


NBC came up with 13 firsts. That is a great 
record. 2 firsts in the daytime, 11 at night. 


CBS came up with 4 firsts—two daytime shows, 
2 nighttime. 


We—the Blue—came up with 6 firsts. That's 
right: 6. One in the daytime, 5 in the evening. 


We have two and one-half times as many top 
favorites in the evening as CBS. And when “One 
Man’s Family” moves to the Blue this month, we 
will have six of the top raters, to NBC’s ten. 


This is important because everyone already 
knew how well we are doing in the daytime . . . 


With the best ratings in the morning of any network 
every month of 1944; the only major network to 
make rating gains during the day in 1944... 


THIS IS rut Gf ye NETWORK 


E R I c A N B x i) 4 D 


We were even beginning to worry that we might 
get to be like an actor who plays too many of the 
same roles. People might get to saying: ‘The 
Blue is a great daytime network.” We are, but 
we're more—and the Radio Daily poll proves it 
by giving us five of our six firsts in the evening. 


* * * 


A lot of people at the Blue are doing a lot of 
work. Night work. There is a lot of enthusiasm 
over here. A lot of determination and conviction 
that, with the help of the agencies and advertisers 
whose competitive efforts to sell goods at low cost 
have made a nation listen, a truly great network 
will one day emerge out of our joint efforts. 


These evidences of progress are fuel for the 
fires. ' 


And speaking of evidences, perhaps the most 

ratifying of all are those hard-headed radio time 
Covet who are planning to get franchises on our 
network. They are looking at the costs of the 
three networks; eyeing their budgets; sensing the 
increasing need to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion. And that $3,500 a week that the Blue saves 
for them on a nighttime half hour over the next 
less-expensive network is a vital factor, and de- 
serves the greatest consideration— particularly in 
the light of the Blue’s progress—as evidenced by 
such things as the Radio Daily poll. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . « *229.0 12276 230.9 233.9 239.0 
RODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)...............cceceeeeceececees 96.4 +91.4 +91.2 94.1 97.7 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks...................ceeceeeeeceeees 21,010 20,960 20,720 18,800 18,110 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $4,762 $4,250 $3,834 $6,290 $5,125 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). .................00000005 4,472 4,505 4,588 4,451 4,512 
Confle OF (Gey average, 1,000 BEE)... 2... ccc cccccvccccccscccccccce 4,781 +4,740 4,734 4,675 4,385 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................. cece eee eeeee 2,031 +1,882 2,025 2,033 2,158 
RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 77 76 80 84 77 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2.0... 0... cece enue 49 47 50 65 55 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)......................4. $25,533 $25,411 $25,209 $23,020 $20,610 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +22% +11% +14% +13% —21% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number),..............0.eeeececeees 23 14 16 19 25 
ICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...............060 254.6 253.7 253.0 250.5 249.3 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 166.4 166.3 166.4 165.6 162.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 224.9 225.0 223.5 223.3 221.1 
*Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...............00. cece cece eeeeees $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
‘Scrap Steel Composite SE POM, cd ticcien o sepSedsedeensetrcdones $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).................0 200 e ec ees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
‘Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..................ceceeceeeee $1.66 $1.66 $1.62 $1.49 $1.63 
Sy GH I ED Wg WD ons oe occ cnc ncccbocsadipscesscccess 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...................0200000 21.67¢ 21.51¢ 21.59¢ 21.60¢ 20.93¢ 
ana, op akev ened nndeatheeredetantadee cave $1,340 $1,340 $1,340 $1,330 $1,304 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............ccceccccceecs 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
INANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........0seeeeeeeceeee 112.1 +109.6 106.0 102.9 93.8 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.40% 3.41% 3.45% 3.55% 72% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.65% 2.66% 2.69% 2.72% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 100% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 1% 1% 3% 3% i-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................00-045 36,282 36,034 35,686 33,894 31,509 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 58,923 59,007 59,635 56,383 53,854 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,369 6,346 6,415 6,001 6,446 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.................00000.000ceeeee 3,103 3,083 3,471 2,759 3,012 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 44,103 44,219 44,393 42,229 39,139 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks......................20008 2,968 2,936 2,891 2,946 2,843 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................005 1,000 900 1,300 1,001 1,269 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 19,918 19,703 19,310 15,682 11,961 
Preliminary, week ended February 17, + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for "'Latest Week"’ on each series om request. 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
250 
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Sometimes There’s Quite a Crowd 


Maybe you don’t realize it, because so many 
Long Distance calls go through so promptly. 


But sometimes, in some places, there’s an extra 
heavy rush and all available circuits are in use 


and people are waiting. 


Then the operator will make this wartime sug- 

gestion —‘‘ Please limit your call to 5 minutes.”’ re 
center 

and M. 


in ord 
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aunching a New Trade Plan 


Business interest in “hemisphere meeting” at Mexico City 


enters on U.S. bid for political cooperation of Latin-American 
stions in return for economic aid through commission setup. 


Though the Argentine question and 
‘ probl m of fitting Latin America 
to the Dumbarton Oaks plan for a 
‘orld security Organization are likely to 
jd the limelight at the Mexico City 
nference of hemisphere foreign min- 
ters, the real significance of the meet- 
g that opened this week lies in the 
ysiness deals which it will sponsor. 
To Plan Transition Policy—Called by 
e Pan American Union (of which 
ey country in the hemisphere except 
‘nada is a member), the mecting is 
tended to shape Good Neighbor poli- 
ies during the next difficult years of 
ransition from emergency wartime reg- 
| plations to postwar conditions in which 
«strictions will be reduced to a mini- 
/ mum. 
Before the sessions of this Inter- 
merican Conference on Problems of 
Var and Peace end, business leaders 


throughout the hemisphere will be able 
to obtain a clear picture of a bold new 
pattern for future economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America. 

e Economic Aid Sought—Main interest 
of all the delegations at Mexico City— 
oo was not invited—lies in what 
U. S. economic aid will be forthcom- 
ing oe the war ends and the transi- 
tion from war to peace has been com- 
pleted. 

Faced with the loss of huge wartime 
orders for strategic materials for which 
Washington has paid high prices, and 
with the loss of local or nearby markets 
for many kinds of goods which can’t 
possibly meet world competition either 
on a quality or on a price basis, many 
countries are alarmed over the outlook. 
These are the nations that intend to try 
in every possible way to win economic 
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PATTERN FOR COOPERATION 


Two-year-old U.S.-Mexico Economic Cooperation Commission 
provides working model likely to be used elsewhere in Latin America 


See 


SG? tes, 8 ie aa 
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Although plans of the joint U.S.-Mexican development commission call for 
centering new factories in tle old industrial areas of Monterrey, Guadalajara, 
and Mexico City, power and irrigation projects are planned throughout Mexico 
in order to assure a balance between long-term farm and industrial progress. 


Official host at the Mexico City con- 
ference is Ezequiel Padilla, the able 
Mexican minister of foreign affairs 


concessions from the United States 
e Bid for Cooperation—Not fully real- 
ized, either in Latin America or in the 
U. S., is the fact that Washington has 
already tried out the scheme it is likely 
now to offer these countries. It repr 
sents a frank bid for political coopera 
tion in return for U. S. economic aid 
along lines intended neither to enslave 
the recipient nor to brand the donor 
as an easy-going Santa Claus. 

The plan involves the setting up of 
a series of two-country commissions 
backed by Washington on the model 
of the U. S.-Mexico Commission for 
Economic Cooperation, created two 
years ago following the Roosevelt-Avila 
Camacho meeting in Monterrey, and 
only recently dissolved. 

Object is to force each country to 
outline concisely its major requirements 
for all kinds of equipment. These are 
then presented to the joint economi 
mission which, with the aid of U. S. 
engineering experts, examines each 
project for (1) its engineering soundness, 
(2) its essentiality (particularly during 
the present shortage of all kinds of 
machine equipment), and (3) its prac- 
ticality in terms of the specific coun- 
try’s over-all development program. 
e Program for Mexico—The joint com- 
mission with Mexico was wound up a 
few weeks ago because it had completed 
a coordinated, long-term program for 
basic industrialization, first projects of 
which are already in operation. From 
now on, economic relations between the 


MEXICO'S INDUSTRIALIZATION PLANS 


One-third of development capital will be spent on foreign equipment 
Millions of Dollars 
20 
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Refrigeration Plants 
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Mexican plans for spending $383,000,000 on industrialization (most of it by 
1947) will require equipment imports of $137,000,000. Much of this will come 
from the United States, and financial aid may also be provided by Washington. 
The government-sponsored plans, heavily emphasizing irrigation and power 
projects, are apart from the development schemes which are now being mapped 
by foreign as well as Mexican private individuals and companies. 


two countries will be left to private 
initiative operating within certain loose 
controls exercised by both countries in 
order to see that the long-term program 
is not endangered. 

During the two years that the plan 

was in operation (map and chart), the 
joint commission approved—from a maze 
of proposed projects—58 plans. ‘These 
included expansion of Mexico’s iron 
and steel industry, modernization of tex- 
tile mills, inauguration of a ten-year, 
$60,000,000 electric power program, 
continuation of an already. established 
nationwide irrigation system, expansion 
of the country’s cement industry, cre- 
ation of a small chemical industry and 
of plants to manufacture building ma- 
terials, and the reorganization of the 
country’s entire railroad system under 
the guidance of an experienced St. Louis 
engineer and 50 U. S. experts. 
. To Form a Pattern—Washington 
economists, viewing the vast needs of 
foreign countries he up-to-date engi- 
neering and scientific equipment and 
technical guidance, can cite the Mexi- 
can experiment as a blueprint for U. S. 
operations in other countries after the 
war. 

It refutes the argument that U. S. 
aid must involve large financial com- 
mitments. ‘These will sometimes be 
necessary, but it is notable that in the 
case of Mexico, all commitments have 
been made only in cases where the risk 
is considered sound. 


This is the pattern being held up to 


visiting Latin-American delegations at 
Mexico City. 

e Top Delegation—The importance that 
Wakiagien attaches to the Mexico 
City meeting is clear from the caliber 
and size of the delegation this country 
has sent. 

Headed by Secretary of State Edward 

R. Stettinius, Jr., it includes more than 
40 diplomatic and business leaders. ‘The 
economic representatives are led by 
Assistant Secretary William Clayton, 
and include, among others, Harry D. 
White (Treasury), Wayne C. Taylor 
(Dept. of Commerce), Oscar Cox (For- 
eign Economic Administration), War- 
ren L. Pierson (Export-Import Bank), 
Alfred §. Gross (National Grange), 
Julian G. Luhrsen (Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Assn.), David McDonald 
(United Steelworkers), George Meapy 
(A.F.L.), Edward A. O’Neal (American 
Farm Bureau Federation), James G. 
Patton (National Farmers Union), and 
Leslie A. Wheeler (Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations). 
e Certain to Come Up—Conference 
agenda, as originally drawn, left no 
opening for examination of the Argen- 
tine question, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the issue can be avoided alto- 
gether. 

Argentina is the only country in the 
hemisphere that refused, until recently, 
to break diplomatic relations with the 
Axis. Instead, Buenos Aires is known 
to have been a hotbed for Axis agents 
relaying vital information to Berlin via 


Spain and, according to acc 
Washington, providing a 
Nazi capital—at first being | 
nance propaganda in this | 
but now presumably fleeing 
many before the collapse. 

e Pleas Ignoted—Buenos Ai: 
have, until recently, boldly flo 
request of the Allies to discont 
protection of Axis agents. \W 
Washington and London fin 
drew their ambassadors as a p: 
Washington refused either to 
gentine-owned gold out of thi 
or to allow U. S. ships to call 
tine ports, Buenos Aires dra 
claimed that this was fresh e\ 
the “colossus of the north” i: 
in the private affairs of ne 
states. 

At the same time, profascist ] 
in Buenos Aires boldly pulled livi 
into line and intimidated Paraguay int 
comparative inaction as far as Wash. 
ington’s demands were concer 
eA New Tune—With the pronounced 
turn of the tide in both Europe and the 
Far East, Argentina has changed its 
tactics. But instead of overthrowing the 
government which has been responsible 
for the pro-Axis policies, Buenos Aire: 
is trying to maneuver itself into a pos. 
tion where the U. S. will be forced to 
recognize a government from which the 
extremists have been purged, at least 
temporarily. 

Bolivia successfully operated on that 
principle when, fearing the U. S. would 
refuse recognition and withdraw its eco- 
nomic support, it hastily 
fascist-minded leaders until Washington 
formally recognized the government, 
and then slyly readmitted them. Argen- 
tina is obviously playing the same game 
now—with its last-minute break 
Berlin and its reported political about- 
face. 

e Stress on Dumbarton Plan—W ashinz- 
ton has trumps to play at Mexico City, 
too, but it’s too early to tell whether it 
is going to be forced—for the sake of 
over-all hemisphere amity—to reverse its 
stand on Argentina or be able to pre- 
cipitate a showdown in which Buenos 


dismissed 


with 


Aires will ultimately have to come tof 


terms. 

Actually, stress in the formal confer- 
ence sessions will be placed on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Several countries, probably led by 

Mexico, will demand wider recognition 
for small nations in the proposed United 
Nations organization. 
e Bid as Major Power—Brazil, abetted 
by the U. S., may even advance a de 
mand that it be recognized at the San 
Francisco conference as a major power, 
with the right, as a representative ot 
Latin America, to a permanent scat on 
the Security Council. 
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SINES: 


lothing in Vise 
WPB and OPA move in on 
ment industry with program 
ficial {MM roll back prices and protect 
“the. guoply of popular priced goods. 


WPB and OPA moved in on the 


wit 

t, and Mernent industry—at long _last—this 
ip Ar. reek. pat 4: 
untry [he joint plan of the two agencies for 


jing back clothing prices and protect- 
> the supply of *essential low- and 
hedium-priced garments in the face of 
in over-all textile shortage emerged as 
olid program, in the shape of WPB’s 
der M-388 and OPA’s Maximum 
\verage Price Order (box, page 18). 
i Original Plan Altered—The program 
into files been under heavy fire from the trade 
\ash- find has been altered in several notable 
' sects since officials laid their ambi- 
inced Hous plans before the industry and the 
d the HBublic less than a month ago (BW-—Jan. 
d its $45,160), but it is still recognizable. 
g the HM Defensively, WPB Chairman J. A. 
(rug declared that W PB is “very proud” 
Aires Mf M-388, that it differs only in a few 
pos #mechanical changes” from the plan 
‘d to iginally outlined. Price Administrator 
i the #iPhester Bowles echoed him: “We have 
cast Biever lost sight of our objective, which 
e are confident these regulations will 
that SiRealize.”” 
No Bars on Luxury Items—Bowles 
poke for OPA which has managed to 
se Heep “MAP” pretty close to its blue- 
pint. M-388, however, has been altered 
‘ci, Hi two important respects: 
gen- 1) There will be no restrictions on 
Ame Hie manufacture of nonessentials and 
with Bifiothing in the luxury price brackets. 
lakers of these goods will have to 
ramble for whatever yardage (prob- 
bly less than 25% of the total available 
or civilians after priority programs have 
ben satisfied) remains in the free mar- 
~  Biiet. 
“' Bl (2) Priorities will stop at the con- 
P' Hiferter level instead of being extended 
‘NOS Buck to the mills. This will make little 


Out: 


ing- 


* {0 Hiktiference in the case of woolens, where 
. [gels do their own finishing, hence are 
'“™ Bijvered by controls on converters. WPB 
{he Hibfcials also argue that cotton mills will 

% kept in compliance with M-388 by 
by HBL%, the loom freeze order. WPB has 
100 BPonised that if rayon mills do not fur- 
ted Hiltih the constructions called for by the 
= der, tighter controls will be tried, but 
,. (_picials are relying on converters—who 
San must set aside 75% of their yardage 
am lly-nilly—to keep mills in line. 


Wool Growers Protest—Makers and 
on Metts of the lowest-priced garments 

ail that WPB has forgotten them. 
\PB’s answer, “The Army got there 
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first.” The fabrics which ordinarily go 
into these garments just aren't there. 
Manufacturers and retailers of high- 
priced fabrics and clothing say that they 
will be frozen out entirely or will be 
forced to degrade quality to keep within 
the WPB-OPA price brackets. 

Congressmen from  wool-producing 

states already have taken up the cry of 
“shoddy,” declare that M-388 will en- 
able imported fabrics to take the quality 
market away from domestic mills. They 
will recommend an investigation of the 
entire textile program by the Smith 
committee (the House group investigat- 
ing executive agencies). 
@ War Needs Uncurbed—If the textile 
program breaks down, it is more likely 
to be from shortages of materials than 
from attacks such as these. Officials 
admit privately that if military require- 
ments continue to go uncurbed there 
may not be enough fabrics to cover 
essential programs, and priorities will 
become hunting licenses. 

OPA’s MAP is independent of M- 
388, but, as one price official put it, 
“You can’t price goods that aren't 
there.”” OPA is relying heavily on dol- 
lar-and-cents pricing of the cotton gar- 


ments manufactured under M-388 to 
achieve its ultimate objective—a 6% to 
7% rollback in clothing prices. 

© Bowles Speaks Up—OPA’s fears for 
the cost-of-living index have been the 
prod behind the entize new textile pro 
gram. MAP is the latest development in 
OPA’s long struggle to keep textile 
prices under control, a fight that has 
been marked by strong feelings in both 
OPA and industry. 

Alarmed by the industry’s dissatisfac- 
tion, Bowles tried a direct attack this 
week. He addressed a scorching letter 
to the print cloth group of cotton manu- 
facturers, castigating the “gross inac 
curacies” in reports of William P. 
Jacobs, its Woalkiagton representative. 
Another sizzling letter, directed to an 
informal committee of New England 
congressmen, headed by Sen. Ralph O. 
Brewster of Maine, was in answer to 
complaints of the Cotton Textile Insti 
tute, industry association, about OPA 
“profit control.” 

e Earnings Cited—Bowles reported that 
mill earnings in the cotton textile indus- 
try in 1944 were “five times” peace 
time levels, adding that there is little 
prospect that they will be much lower 


AMERICAN FLEETS IN HOME WATERS—JAPAN’S 


With Japan and the Asiatic mainland dead ahead, mighty task forces of the 
Navy continue to hack off tentacles of Nipponese imperialism in the Pacific 
(page 117). This week’s Iwo landing, coming smack on the heels of the Phil- 
ippine attack, completely blasts speculation that the real Pacific war must 
await the final annihilation of the Nazi war machine, has sprouted a new 
crop of reports that the next U. S. beachhead will be on the island of Japan 
itself. Best guess: Strategy is probably aimed at immobilizing Japan’s war 
industries from the air, at drying up supply lines to South Pacific garrisons. 
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How New Controls Affect Textiles 


The mechanics of the WPB-OPA 
textile program lie in two sets of con- 
trols: (1) WPB’s Order M-388— 
known until this week as ‘““M-400”— 
which is divided into schedules A, B, 
and C, covering the use of cotton, 
rayon and other synthetic fibers, and 
wool respectively; (2) OPA’s Maxi- 
mum Average Price Order, already 
dubbed “MAP.” 
ePrice Ranges Specified—M-388 
takes effect Apr. 1 for cottons, Apr. 
15 for rayon and wool. MAP was 
outlined to the press this week. The 
finished order drould be ready soon 
after Mar. 1, to take effect Apr. 1 for 
cotton, May 1 for rayon and wool. 

M-388 lists garments for which 
WPB will extend priorities when 
they are made of specified cloth con- 
structions and within specified low 
and popular price ranges. The list 
is broad, covering such basic items of 
men’s, women’s and children’s wear 
as suits, coats, dresses, nightgowns, 
pajamas, underwear, and shirts. For 
example, WPB will give priorities on 
men’s cotton broadcloth shirts priced 
up to $24 a doz. at the manufac- 
turer’s level, $3 a shirt or better at 
retail. 
® Popular Lines Emphasized—The 
order makes more provision for pep 
ular than for low-price lines. e 
reason lies in the acute shortage of 
fabrics that ordinarily go into the 
lowest price lines. 

M-388 extends priorities to 
women’s house and sport dresses 
only in price ranges of $24 and $27 
a doz., and made of carded ginghams 
or cotton and spun rayon mixtures. 

The percales, seersuckers, and 
chambrays which normally go into 
low-end house dresses have been pre- 
empted by the military or reserved by 
WPB for civilian uses deemed more 
essential—such as children’s clothing. 
The House Dress Institute bewails 
the fact that “the $1.49, $2, and $3 
all-cotton dress, as you have known 
it, is no more.” 

e Mechanism Explained—Under M- 
388 a garment manufacturer will file 
with WPB a statement of what he 
made in the base period specified in 
the order (the comparable quarter of 
1943), his total unit production then, 
his price range, and fabrics used. 
WPB gives him an AA- priority, 
covering a percentage of his base 
period production. (The percenta 

varies with the essentiality of the 
item and the availability of fabric. It 


is as low as 35% for men’s cotton 
pajamas, as high as 110% for girls’ 
rayon slips.) 

With priority attached, the pur- 
chase order goes to the converter, 
who is required to set aside specific 
percentages of the constructions he 
finishes to fill these orders. The per- 
centages add up to around 80% of 
all the cotton yardage suitable for 
apparel and not already taken by the 
military or other high-priority cus- 
tomers. Other comparative figures 
are: 80% on woolens, 75% on ray- 
ons. No worsteds are available for 
civilian use. 
eTo Check on Results—If the 
Budget Bureau approves, WPB will 
require manufacturers and converters 
to report back on actual perform- 
ance under M-388. Operation at first 
is expected to be pretty much hit or 
miss, but by the third quarter WPB 
hopes to tailor set-asides to priorities, 
making everything come out even. 

MAP will cover all items of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s apparel in 
all price ranges, not merely those cov- 
ered by M-388. It will be an over- 
riding order, superimposed on the 
General Maximum Price Regulations 
and individual price regulations. It 
will cover garment manufacturers 
first; later it will be extended to rayon 
and woolen mills (after OPA has 
figured how much upgrading at the 
mill level is due to the exigencies of 
filling military orders). Cotton mills 
are considered sufficiently covered 
by other OPA and V’PB regulations. 
Converters have already been taken 
care of by MPR-127 which curbs 
overfinishing (BW—Dec.2’44,p80). 
e Production Controlled—MAP te- 
— manufacturers to distribute 
their production so that they come 
out to the same average price re- 
ceived in the corresponding quarter’ 
of the base period (the first half of 
1943 for the first half of 1945, the 
last half of 1942 for the last half of 
1945). They can juggle any combi- 
nation of price lines to reach this 
end. 

In the beginning, OPA will allow 
a margin of tolerance, but the margin 
will shrink when the trade has had 
time to become accustomed to the 
order. 

OPA will also try to enforce base 
period standards of quality. Price 
officials are working on a set of gen- 
eral quality specifications for such 
standard items as men’s shirts. 


a 


ATTENTION: MR. RETAILER! 


The $1.49, $2 and $3 all-cotton dress, as you have know it, is no may 

Pate tena een 

tive al-cotton wash dresses, i ie not her feu thet ve 
get hem 
Legislation her seen fH to recommend thes germent tor 
M385. the ruling upon which this industry besed its beghers 
makes provision only bor rayon endeotton cloth and carded >, 
nooded for drewes starting of $24 « doran. The meter of leu: 0.» 
sive dresses hes boon completely cut off from yardage in per '» 
broadcloth: popes sheeting seerwebors ond Lhambay. 
This brings ws once again to « question which, curiously enough .oo~s 
to have become coniveversiot 

Are $1.49, $2 and 83 cotton wash dresses easentis |” 
Regardless of your amwwer to thet question, don't blame you buys 


when she can't get these drewes There are none 


HOUSE DRESS INSTITUTE 
Representing the ma jority of producers of low-end wash dresm 


26 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Typical of protests by low-price dress 
manufacturers over the new WPB. 
OPA textile program is the Hous 
Dress Institute’s full-page advertise. 
ment in trade papers. The institute 
stated that there are no cotton wash 
dresses in $1.49, $2, and $3 brackets. 


in 1945. Referring to the special pricing 
standards set up for cotton, Bowl 
described the industry as one “favored 
above all other: industries as an_ inci. 
dental consequence of the desire of 
Congress to do everything possible to 
protect cotton growers.” Under the 
present price control law, said Bowles, 
textile mills have received “windfall 
profits . . . at the direct expense of 
cotton growers.” 

The last statement is a direct bid for 
congressional cotton bloc support 
When the price control bill was passed 
last summer, textile interests and grow- 
ers ganged up on OPA. Hearings on a 
new bill (the old one expires June 30 
begin next week. 
¢ Keeps Data Handy—OPA insists that 
it was only “coincidence” that Bowles 
released his two letters at a time when 
the whole WPB-OPA textile program 
hung in the balance. The letter to the 
New England congressmen was pie- 
pared several weeks ago (BW —Feb.3 
"45,p7). In any case, they served as a 
counterirritant to industry charges of 
“regimentation” by Washington. 
Bowles does not plan any further blasts 
at this time, but OPA’s profit figures, 
usually kept in the confidential files, can 
be given a public airing whenever 10 
dustry pressure becomes too hot. 
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1m when Mars was ascendant, the 
ber industry is once again having its 
yy shaped by martial influence. 
ubber became commercially impor- 
when the armies fighting Mexico 
ied vulcanized pontoons. In 1861, 
neces in equipment for war mush- 
ed production of rubber boots, 
ments, and industrial supplies. 
inched the Title—By 1904, Ohio 
the most important rubber manu- 
wring state, but it was in the great 
m ushered in with the World War 
the development of automobile 
portation that Akron clinched the 
of “Rubber Capital,” and with 
he uneasiness of the head that wears 
crown. 
he Ohio city had been striding 
ard this distinction since 1870, when 
Benjamin Franklin Goodrich took 
hose and belting factory from the 
em competitive melee to the Eden 
t was described in an Akron booster 
klet. 
Decentralization Pushed—Now Mars 
igh again, and the biggest armies in 
tory are using rubber at an unprece- 
ted rate. 
But this time, there’s a difference. 
is rubber-ravenous war is accelerating 
t long-discussed decentralization of 
t rubber industry to a degree that 
rows brows in Akron and tints rosily 
t postwar jOb estimates being made 
communities scattered throughout 
land. 
The current expansion of tire-build- 
facilities, in which the Defense 
nt Corp. will spend $70,000,000, is 
ed onto a $75,000,000 growth in 
4, financed by the industry itself, 
which was added another $25,000,- 
) of government funds. 
Not Enough Workers—Availability 
manpower Fas been the primary con- 
eration in locating the new plants, 
nce a negligible proportion of the 
pansion has taken place in labor-tight 
ron, 
Up to this time the Rubber Capital— 
me properly the Tire Capital—has 
en sustained by its central location, 
se to the lusty young auto industry, 
d aided by adequate labor supply, 
pdition, and a record of profits that 
tracted promoters, the wildest of 
fom were frequently able to show at 
est an inventory profit. 
Despite a steady migration of the 
dustry since 1910, under the spur of 
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re Industry Decentralizes 


Akron, beset by manpower shortages, has a tough job 
Jing its title of Rubber Capital as critical war demands accel- 
te trend to scatter tire-making plants throughout the country. 


various economic factors, Akron has re- 
tained its dominant role. At the time 
of the city’s first rumored “collapse,” in 
1921, Ohio had 28,822 of the 55,496 
wage carers employed nationally on 
tires and tubes. By 1935, the figures 
were: United States, 57,128; Ohio, 39,- 
063, a percentage gain from 51.9 to 
68.4. 

e Begins to Slide—But in the wake of 
the unionization drives beginning in 
1936, the transfer of production from 
Akron to areas in which union activity 
was at a minimum became more pro- 
nounced. Figures compiled by the 
Greater Akron Assn. indicated that of 
the 48,329,000 pneumatic casings made 
in the U. S. in 1935, Akron produced 
25,582,866, or 52.9%. For 1937 Akron 
made 18,676,366, or 35.2% of the na- 
tional production of 53,000,000. Its 
total of rubber employees fell from 38,- 
000 in 1937 to 25,000 in 1938, influ- 
enced partly by a nationwide cut in 
rubber employment. 

The industry estimates that this ap- 
proximate percentage has held ever 
since—with roughly two-thirds of the 
total tire production lying outside of 
Akron. 

e Threat to the Future—Akron today is 
producing at the greatest rate in its his. 
tory, carrying its share of the heavy 


production requirements, particularly of 
truck and bus tires, 5,000,000 of whi 
remain to be made in the first quarte: 
of 1945. Passenger tire production y 
mean an additional 16,000,000 units f 
1945 (BW —Feb.3'45,p46). 

Akron may be going full-blast, but 
so is the rest of the industry, and it i 
the expansion of capacity outside Akron 
that worries the city fathers. ‘The m 
mentum of the Rubber Capital carried 
it over such humps as an inadequat 
water supply (BW—Apr.18'36,p22) and 
labor difficulties, but the future threat 
is more serious. 

In addition to area wage differentials, 

the newly constructed plants offer the 
one-story style of construction adapted 
to economical line production and ma 
terials handling, in contrast to the multi 
storied, tunneled labyrinths that chai 
acterize Akron factornes, whose big 
expansion was in 1913-21. 
e Few Skilled Employees—T rained labo: 
is no great problem, for only a small 
fraction of rubber workers is mor 
than semiskilled. For the new DPC 
facilities it will operate in ‘Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., for example, B. F. Goodrich Co 
will take only 50 skilled workers to 
leaven a force of 1,500. 

No reliable figures are obtainable on 
the savings in unit cost in the newer, 
more efficient plants. Cost elements 
vary in the old and new. The new 
plants, for instance, must carry such 
items as the cost of recruiting labor 
as well as DPC rentals that are three 
times normal depreciation under a po! 
icy of recovering cost within a period of 
about five years. 

The construction cost of new plants, 


org, 


*. SH 


Lacking manpower for enlarging its main industry, tire building, crowded 
Akron is missing much of the wartime expansion in rubber capacity. But 
despite its predicament, the city hopes to retain its dominance for a long time. 
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The United States is over the war hump in rubber but not yet over it in tires. 
The first over-all. survey of rubber figures released by the government sharply 
shows up the contrasting trends. When Pearl Harbor shut off Far Eastern 
imports of crude rubber, plans for synthetics were rushed and passenger tire 
output was sacrificed in favor of using accumulated stockpiles of crude in tires 
for trucks and aircraft. Synthetic plants began to pay off in 1943, permitting 


increased passenger tire 


production, and a year ago when crude stocks dipped 


under the 100,000-ton minimum, synthetics took over almost the full load. 
But while the rising supply of raw material is now filling rubber needs in tires 


and in thousands of other essential uses, 


fabricating plants cannot meet soaring 


truck tire requirements and passenger tires are again being cut back. 


furthermore, includes a heavy premium 
for speed. Still another complication is 
the fact that much equipment in the 
new plants is what can be obtained, not 
always the most modern. Operators are 
using old pot-heater vulcanizers rather 
than wait for the new unit, or “watch- 
case,” type which permits a single work- 
man to tend an entire battery. 

¢ Breathing Spell—In the initial stages, 
wartime expansion was almost entirely 
at present sites. Akron breathed easier 
in 1939 when a $5,000,000 moderniza- 
tion program in its six tire and tube 
plants reversed a decade of gloomy pre- 
dictions about the future. 

But considerations of manpower now 
have sent tire plants into virgin com- 
munities which can be expected to 
employ every tax concession, as well as 
political wire-pulling, to keep them. 

Akron knows this procedure. As 
early as 1920, Kelly-Springfield was lured 
away by an offer from Cumberland, 
Md., of a tract of land, 20-year tax ex- 
emption, and a $750,000 gift. Good- 
year acquired the company in 1935, and 
expanded production in Cumberland 
during its 1936 strike in Akron. 
© Organized by C.1.0.—The annual re- 
ports of the United Rubber Workers 
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(C.I.0.) indicate that while a lag occurs 
in organization when production is 
moved outside Akron, the union has 
had substantial success in narrowing the 
gap that exists between the Akron-De- 
troit wage level and that of the lower- 
wage areas. 

From 1940 to 1942, wages in other 

midwest areas advanced from 73% to 
83% of Akron-Detroit; those in the 
East advanced from 73% to 81%, and 
in the South they rose from 57% to 
64%. 
e Higher Average—By U.R.W. figures, 
in May, 1943, the 83,000 tire and tube 
workers in the United States had aver- 
age hourly wages, with punitive over- 
time, of $1.16 and average weekly earn- 
ings of $53.15. For the 42,500 workers 
in Akron and Detroit, the same week of 
approximately 45 hours brought hourly 
pay of $1.29, which averaged, by the 
week, $59.08. 

In its September, 1944, report, 
U.R.W. claimed a monthly average of 
112,949 dues-paying members for the 
year, out of the 180,000 estimated work- 
ers in all branches of the industry. 

The first step toward decentraliza- 
tion of the tire industry was untainted 
by any suspicion of labor hostility. It 


occurred in 1910, when Coody 
& Rubber Co. built in © ina, , 
the spur of high import d * 
goad that prompted « 
plants in Australia and 
1927, Argentina in 1930, }.va ip 
in an international mig! 
typical in the industry. 

e Trek to Coast—But in 
year accompanied the aut 
try’ s move toward assembl\ 
Coast with a plant in Los / 
rest of Akron’s Big Th 
Firestone in 1927, Good: 
U. S. Tire & Rubber Co. | 
a plant in Akron. Its major 
are in Detroit, Eau Claire, \\ is, () 
pee Falls, Mass., and Los A\ngek 
addition it operates at i 
what it boasts is the world’s 
plant. 

Whether the open-shop traditiog 
Los Angeles was a major consider 
in the western trek, “free labo; 
cited, along with nearness to raw ng 
rials, climate, water supply, 
ing markets, as being among Califom 
advantages. ‘The International \\y 
men of the World strike thiat tied 
Akron for six weeks in 193] y 
fresh in the minds of management, 3 
threats to leave the city becan 
monplace strategy. 

e Made in Dixie—Gravitation 


¢ 


markets, again with indeterminable Ten 
sideration for union-free wage area " 37 


counted for the location in Gadsd i at 
Ala., by Goodyear in 1929. In addit 


/ ; - , cape 
to savings in freight, taxes, power, MM. +O 
wages, a substantial economy in bcity 3 


moves was the reduction in the cost 
warehousing. 

Goodyear had signed the first * 
vate-brand” contract with Sears, R 
buck & Co. in 1926, and there ) 
pressure from this source for secun 
the advantages of a “Made in Dui 
label in competition for southem by 


man 
aa - oa ar hae 5. this 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber of nn 


carried out a major decentralization p 
gram in 1937, coincident with the da 
for unionization, acquiring a plant 
Memphis (capacity 10,000 tires a da 
and moved its mechanical goods prodt 
tion to Noblesville, Ind., and Wy 
dotte, Mich., and latex products to f 
River, Mass. 
@ Other Moves—Goodrich began 
move production outside Akron in 19 
converting its Oaks (Pa.) plant to ti 
taking mechanical goods to Cadil 
Mich. 
In 1939, Goodrich built a $1,500, 
plant to produce soles and_ heels 
Clarksville, Tenn. Although there wé 
eg local inducements for cho 
ing Clarksville, the move was nt 
preted as fulfillment of a 1939 thre 
to move 5,000 jobs out of Akron un! 


il will 
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ion agreed to accept a 17%¢ cut 
ses (BW —Apr.20°38,p1 5). 
re is no doubt that the atmos- 
in these new locations was hostile 
union. Organizers were clubbed 
mobbed in Memphis, Gadsden, 
sisewhere. The union, nevertheless, 
rofessed to regard decentralization 
ing more ans as a threat in 
jations than as a act. 
ion Arguments Fail—Since its vic- 
represented by the first collective 
sining agreement in the industry, 
Firestone on Mar. 3, 1937, follow- 
, sg-day strike, U.R.W. has grown 
'e point where it was able to exert 
‘jerable weight against expansion 
de Akron. War requirements over- 
» its economic arguments, however, 
e latest enlargement of. facilities. 
cause the new capacity is stated in 
sof heavy-duty tires, peacetime out- 
is dificult to compute. But author- 
CCUM em agreed that at the war’s end 
- » will exist outside Akron the facili- 
‘AW alto build all the tires needed by the 
‘1 incon ina normal year. 
‘tone New Plants—Of the 18 projects 
authorized under DPC’s $70,000,- 
rogram, five are completely new 
, is il outside of Akron. These are: 
“Cnt 518,000,000 plant at Tuscaloosa, 
‘IC CHM to be operated by Goodrich, with 
ximum annual capacity of 600,000 
"| (OWE: tires; a $10,000,000 plant in Nash- 
nable Gl Tenn., Goodyear, maximum ¢a- 
"ACh Gy 370,000 truck tires; a $6,000,000 
pt at Houston, Tex., Kelly-Spring- 
1 CG capacity not given; a $7,000,000 
“CT, Gt at Ottawa, Ill., Inland Rubber Co., 
'! “Wcity 360,000 truck tires; and a.plant 
‘€ CON @MPottstown, Pa., to be operated by 
stone, maximum capacity 900,000 
k tires. 
ll capacity figures are exclusive of 
'CC Wiities for production of tubes, flaps, 
*\ "9 other rubber products. 
e industry doesn’t profess to know 


eas fn a normal year may come. In the 
. this year will be fabricated 900,000 
bet Gee of rubber of all types, plus 250,000 
7 s of reclaim. This compared with 
“fe average world consumption in 
pis" BB39 of 1,028,000 tons. 
>» 4 CAA multitude of new uses, in industry, 
| Aad .and home await development and 
\Bbie prices after the war. 
° to Mifuture of Akron?—The consensus in 
industry is that the first four postwar 
840 Bp will require all the capacity present 
in 19 building. With its plants hemmed 
to tI by the city, and with water supply 
adil dequate to meet a much greater de- 
nn f nd for power, cooling, and washing— 
ey, pis a_ thirsty industry—Akron 
eels ly hopes for expansion. But it has 
ye assurance at least of a reprieve from 
"FFuction, and the strong hope that 
od the scattered outcroppings together 


a will fail to eclipse the mother lode. 
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Job Draft Stalls 


Administration turns on 


high pressure as Senate cools 
toward Bailey-May bill. Court 
may rule on voluntary plan. 


Dismayed but undeterred by Senate 
coolness toward national service legis- 
lation of the type sought by the armed 
services, top Administration figures are 
applying all available pressure to get a 
labor draft law pemodh & Congress. 
eF, D. R. Makes Appeal—President 
Roosevelt, WPB, and War Dept. have 
pulled all the stops in an effort to whip 
up public and Senate sentiment for a 
no compromise attitude toward the 
work-or-fight Bailey-May bill (BW— 
Feb.10'45,p17). But an hour after re- 
ceiving a presidential message Senate 
committeemen ordered attention on a 
milder measure to give teeth to pres- 
ent “voluntary” manpower programs. 

Meanwhile Washington officials are 
publicizing acute manpower situations 
and are not too unhappy over evidence 
that various forms of “voluntary” labor 
transfer appear headed for a court test. 
¢ Voluntary Plan Snagged—Judicial in- 
tervention pouhahie ll follow a move 
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WOODEN FIGHTER DESIGNED FOR PACIFIC 


under way at New Bedford, Mass., 
pointing up the argument that volun 
tary manpower programs are ineffective. 

Area War Manpower Commission 
officials there announced several days 
ago that textile mills must release 500 
workers to be shunted into Fisk and 
Firestone tire cord plants engaged in 
filling high-priority military orders. ‘The 
plan is a modification of the Allentown 
Plan (BW—Feb.3’45,p90) but, unlike 
it, struck a snag of concerted labor, in 
dustry, and civic condemnation. 

e Textile Protest—Resolutions of pro 
test to high Washington officials were 
drafted at a public mass meeting and 
the Textile Workers of America 
(C.1.0.) announced plans to ask the 
U.S. District Court to enjoin WMC's 
“forced labor draft” as “unfair, unnec« 
sary, and un-American.” A.F.L. joined 
C.1.0O. in its protest against making 
New Bedford “a guinea pig to work out 
a system of labor draft [by WMC 
without any further authorization by 
Congress.” 

The textile workers’ protest—strongest 
attack yet made on the WMC program 
which is spreading to many other war 
production centers (BW—Fcb.17'45, 
p96)—may have an effect opposite to 
that intended, by, forcing adoption of 
legislation to give WMC power to 
enforce its present semiobligatory pro- 
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Dwarfed and overshadowed by the tail assembly of a Superfortress is one of 
the smaller fighting planes developed for the Army. It’s the XP-77, an experi 
mental plywood ship combining high speed and maneuverability. Bell Air- 
craft Corp. designed this tiny cannon-firing fighter specifically for battle with 
the Japanese Zero. And although the Army has placed no orders for the 
XP-77, the secrecy surrounding its performance indicates military interest. 
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gram. Already such a proposal has been 
gaining support in the Senate, and one 
of the strongest arguments which has 
been raised against the Bailey-May bill 
has been that solution of man- 
power ills lies not in compulsion but in 
voluntary methods such as are incorpo- 
rated in the various forms of the Allen- 
town Plan. If courts should rule in the 
New Bedford case that WMC powers 
are inadequate, and that its manpower 
transferral program is illegal, speedy 
action probably would be taken to ex- 
tend WMC'’s powers. 

e Army Closes Loophole—Newest pres- 
sure move by the War Dept. came in 
the form of an announcement that 
under the work-or-fight order issued by 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes (BW—Jan.13'45,p98), men un- 
der 38 who have quit war jobs without 
Selective Service permission are now 
being drafted without regard to physical 
condition. ‘Those who measure up to 
Army standards are going into the cht. 
ing forces; others are being given special 
one-month basic training courses, after 
which they will be placed in essential 
war jobs either on a voluntary basis or 
by Army orders. 

~The order, which emphasized that 
physical defects no longer will keep 
men out of uniform if they desert war 
jobs, covers a very small initial group 


(the first contingent numbered only 19 
men). Its importance lay in the psy- 
chological effect the order would have 
on 4-F’s and others in war jobs, as an 
indication that they cannot depend on 
substandard physical condition to keep 
them out of uniform if they jump jobs. 
e Stimson Goes to People—While the 
Army thus applied pressure of a draft 
threat to keep men in war work Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson made a 
rare appearance before a radio micro- 
phone for a double-barreled address 
aimed at (1) war workers, to urge them 
to stay on the job, and (2) families of 
servicemen and women, to urge them to 
bring pressure on their representatives 
in Congress for speedy passage of some 
form of national service legislation. 

While the jockeying, on the whole, 
left industry no better off where its 
manpower shortages are concerned, one 
small measure of relief did come from 
an announcement by Byrnes that here- 
after Selective Service will defer—after 
certification by government procure- 
ment agencies—a few men in the 18- to 
29-year-old group (now subject to draft) 
if they are key men in essential war in- 
dustries, or in those vital to the public 
health and safety. 

But all concerned made it clear that 
the certifications for deferments would 
be few, indeed. 
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Retail sales have risen faster than consumer income in the past few months, 
suggesting a new spending-saving pattern. Whereas in the preceding two years, 
sales gains came out of income expansion, with savings steady, the recent sales 
spurt came at the expense of the savings rate. Possibly this was a temporary 
reaction to expectations of early victory in Europe. But possibly, it portends 
a general relaxation in “consumer discipline”—dangerously inflationary in a 
time of further shrinkage of supplies. Even last year, one-third of the 9% rise 
in sales was accounted for by direct price increases, much of the rest by up- 
grading, by substitute goods, and by similar hidden price factors. 
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“Experts” on Ps 


Demand for licensing , 
control of unofficial income, 
counsellors is revived by | 
and certified accountants. 


Approach of Mar. 15 is cnlivengy 
the annual flowering of the fly-by.», 
income tax expert. He is a play 
party with an indefinite back sroung, 
rents temporary space in ant | 
ings, barber shops, cigar stores |q, 
times saloons) and undertakcs to re; 
the headache of federal income ty 
turns for a small fee. 


e Professionals Object—This  ¢: 
consultant operates without liceng 
official sanction, but the federal Byy 


of Internal Revenue has nothing ag, 
him so long as his advice to taxpayer 
competent and honest. 

Opposition to the barber-shop ey 
comes from professionals with wi 
he competes, mostly lawyers and « 
fied public accountants. It : er 
admitted that the fly-by-night ne: 
formal legal authority to practi 
there have been repeated demands f: 
his more sedate rivals for licensing 
control. 

e California May Act—In Califor 
such plans have resulted in actio: 

Los Angeles Democrat, Lester Mc\l 
lan, introduced into the legislatur 

month a bill that would require § 
counsellors to be licensed by the De 
of Professional & Vocational Standar 
They would have to pass an exami 
tion, pay a $25 a: fee, a 
thereafter an annual renewal fee 

McMillan asserts that he introducd 
the measure because of constitucd 
who have been victimized by ignors 
or unscrupulous consultants. But sk 
tics point out that among the tax co 
sultants are accountants who are unal 
to pass the stringent examination whig 
earns state certification. If the McMill 
bill passed, such practitioners wou 
have official recognition and standin 
For that reason the bill is opposed | 
the California Society of Certified Pu 
lic Accountants. 

The C.P.A.’s have tried other cou 
termeasures in other places. Last ye 
in Wisconsin a group, led by the sta 
society of certified public accountan 
organized a service that gave taxpaye 
advice for the same fees as those charg 
by unlicensed consultants. The activi 
was not revived this year, mainly } 
cause fly-by-night competition had ¢ 
creased. -t 
e Lawyers on Alert—Strongest hg! 
against the unofficial experts has bee 
waged by bar associations. In Chicas 
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“Dont try tt this way / 


cMill 

sol However great your respect § Cut down the cost per check no charge . . . and he'll be 
om for art may be, there’s no Reduce toa minimum the num. _ glad to explain this quick 
— need to have your payroll ber of payroll operations and economical method. 
ast ye checks painted! required The Comptometer, made 
aa If you want a payroll Simply call your nearest only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
xpaye method that will — Comptometer Co. represen- ufacturing Co., 1733 North 
hargt Cat down the tae # tches to -*atave and ask for details on Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Wy i write checks and get themto the Comptometer Check- _ Illinois, is sold exclusively 


ad your employees and-Payroll Plan. There’s by the Comptometer Co. 
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one many, } 


; sa 
No other spur-geared hoist of the 
same capacity weighs as little as 
, a e 
81 lbs.—or anywhere near it. The 
use of alloys and $teel stampings 
with modern designmakes this 
\ , ; 
<j 


iS 
All the béarings are anti-friction 
and all working parts, including 
the automatic brake, are enclosed 
and operate in grease that cannot 
escape or become contaminated 
with outside dirtior dust. 


So with ‘Budgit? Chain Blocks, 
men lift more, faster and easier. 
Wherever manual lifting must be 
done, use hw 4 Chain Blocks 
as the most efficient, lightest 
weight hoist8{f their kind and 
the first radical improvement in 
fifty years of chain block history. 


possible. 


*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift 
up to 4, 4, 2 and 2 tons, and prices start 
at $59.50 list. Send for Bulletin No. 357. 


‘BUDGIT” 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of “Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Honcock Volves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Volves ond 
"Americon’ Industrial Instruments. 


machinery for the counterattack was 
adapted from the Lawyers Reference 
Plan, inaugurated by the Chicago Bar 
Assn. in 1941. (This consists of a list 
of approved lawyers whose names are 
given in rotation to persons who ask the 
association to recommend attorncys.) 

This year the Chicago Bar Assn. de- 

veloped from its reference setup an In- 
come ‘Tax Service Plan. Other cities 
already had adopted this idea—among 
them, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Milwaukee. Here is how the Chicago 
version works: 
e Bar Gives Lessons—Bar members par- 
ticipating in the tax service plan pay a 
$5 registration fee. ‘They must attend 
lectures given by the association. ‘The 
course covers federal income taxes only, 
includes returns for individuals, simple 
partnerships, and single proprietorships. 
A wage earner asking advice about his 
W-2 form (withholding slip) is charged 
$1. Fees for personal and joint returns 
range from $3 to $7.50. For a simple 
partnership or proprietorship the fee 
is $5. 

The plan doesn’t cover small busi- 
nesses other than those mentioned be- 
cause such concerns usually have lawyers 
who handle tax problems. In the case 
of large offices or plants, the lawyer 
moves in and stays long enough to take 
care of interested employees. 

Cleveland, Columbus, and Dayton 
offer similar plans with a variation. 
Employers may pay the lawyer $50 a 
day (which many barristers say is too 
low) to make out employees’ returns, at 
no cost to the worker. One recom- 
mendation is that the plan cuts absen- 
teeism of employees who would have 


to stand in long lines if they consulted . 


available Internal Revenue men. 

e Widely Promoted—The Chicago bar 
has widely promoted its tax service plan. 
It was publicized by the Chicago Assn. 
of Commerce, and other business organ- 
izations. There were newspaper and 
radio announcements but no paid adver- 
tising, which bar associations taboo. 

This is a long-term arrangement hav- 
ing special regard to young ena now 
in the armed services who can look to 
tax experting for income aftex their dis- 
charge. In Chicago about 175 lawyers 
signed up for the tax service, a figure 
that would have been much higher had 
not the younger element been busy 
with the war. In Cleveland last year 
506 lawyers handled between 50,000 
and 60,000 returns. Of this total 121 
opened temporary offices, 87 provided 
the tax service in their permanent 
offices, and 298 were consultants in in- 
dustrial establishments. 

The type of lawyer who slices the 
technicalities over-thin is of the opinion 
that it may constitute illegal practice of 
law for an unqualified consultant to 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


White House 
ordinary, Judge Samuel I. Rosenma 
is reported supplying the factual dyn 
mite for President Roosevelt to blow 
the lid off Europe’s muddled telie 
and rehabilitation situation (pag 
115). Sent to sift rumor from fact 
Rosenman has been reported in Lor 
don, Paris, and Rome, is credited with 
gleaning enough evidence to blast 
open the issue, force legislative action 
to revise the Johnson act, and provid: 
new measures for foreign cash credit 


investigator ext 


make out another person’s income tax re- 
turns for a fee. The issue has never 
been clarified by high court decisio1 
e “Experts” Tripped Up—Last year the 
fly-by-night experts did a land office 


business because of the complicated 

changes in tax provisions. Cleveland, 3% Fru 
with an estimated 500 of these, was = 
Pon ._, oe = . ~~ eL Tuit: 
typical. They charged $3 to $5 per « rr 


turn. Amusing comment on their qual- 
fications was furnished by the Cleveland 
Press which claims to have originated a 
test stunt that was widely copicd. 
The Press sent six reporters with the 
same income tax problem to six of the 
“experts” and got six different answers 
Laughter redoubled when the Press sent 
the same tax return to six agents of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and again got 
six different solutions. 
Because returns this year are so much 
simpler, there are far fewer consultants 
in Cleveland and for the same reason ou 
their charges have been reduced to ‘2 Ty 
or $3. The change applies to the cour as 
try generally. One New York City block 
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FRUITS—A citrus fruit—or- 
ange or grapefruit. Other 
fruits, raw and cooked, includ- 
ing tomato 


Yy" KNOW, protecting your health isn't 
enough—you have to build it, too. 

If you eat the same foods that most 
Americans eat, you're not likely to be a vic- 
tim of “deficiency diseases” like beri-beri, 
pellagra, or scurvy. You're not apt to die of 
malnutrition, either. 

But perhaps you get tired easily... have 
occasional indigestion...a pasty com- 
plexion...unhealthy teeth and gums...or 
other minor troubles. Many folks have 
such annoying little ailments. You may 
think this is only natural but it isn’t. 

Did you ever stop to think that maybe a 
better diet would make you feel better— 
and look better too? Medical scientists are 


investigating the possible effect of food 
upon those organs whose proper function- 
ing is necessary to good health—whose im- 
proper functioning may lead to various 
diseases. 

Consult this chart of basic daily require- 
ments. Does your diet contain them all? 
Remember, it’s a balanced diet that counts. 
Not a lot of some foods this week, and a 
lot of others next week—but all of them 
regularly! 

Proper cooking is vitally important to 
nutrition, too. The new Metropolitan Cook 
Book contains many suggestions for mak- 
ing food healthful and attractive. Write for 


your free copy. 


Are YOU as healthy as you’d like to be P 


MILK—Adults need a pint, 
children a quart, as a beverage 
or in foods 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Two 
POTATOES —The normal re- servings —some raw, some 
quirement is one or more serv- cooked—fresh or canned. One 
ings green-leaf vegetable 


EGGS—For an efficient diet at 
least four eggs a week 


BREAD AND CEREALS—One 
MEAT, FISH OR POULTRY, AND or both at every meal, either 


CHEESE—At least one healthy whole-grain cereals or enriched 
serving a day bread 


; 


BUTTER AND OTHER FATS— 
Two or three tablespoonfuls as 
a spread or in cooking 


tt 
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— 
— 
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WATER —Six to eight glasses 
throughout the day 


eS ee 


Health authorities believe that all these foods are needed to fulfill norma! 
nutrition requirements. If your dict contains them ail, and you still feel tired, 
nervous, and lack resistance, then you should have a thorough physical 
checkup by your doctor. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Pats 


Frederick H. Ecker Leroy A. Lincoln 7 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
COPYRIGHT 1945— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TO EMPLOYERS: To help your employees maintain 
good health in wartime, Metropolitan will gladly send 


you enlarged copies of this advertisement for posting on 
the bulletin boards of your plant or office. 


+ YOUR RED CROSS FACES THE GREATEST TASK IN ITS LONG HISTORY—GIVE NOW-—GIVE MORE! 


( What!--« factory 
area without - 


“Smokeless” manufacturing is one of many 
major differences to be found in Santa Clara County—the 
fastest growing industrial area on the Pacific Coast. Factories 
operate here with hydroelectric power or natural gas—both 
available in practically unlimited quantities and at exception- 
ally low cost. 


DECENTRALIZED INDUSTRY 


Another thing you won’t find in Santa Clara 
County is factories squeezing into a small area—shoulder to 
shoulder. There’s room in Santa Clara County. Room for de- 
centralized industry. Room for workers to live in detached 
suburban homes on tree-lined streets or on small farms. 


GREATER PRODUCTION 


All this means more production—estimated 
at 15% above national average. Climate, too, contributes to 
better output, with no snow or sleet—and a year-round tem- 
perature that only varies 18.8 deg. from the coldest month to 
the warmest. 


POPULATION CENTER 


Located at the population center of the 
Pacific. Coast—for most economical distribution—and close 
by the docks of San Francisco Bay for foreign shipments— 
Santa Clara County has a wealth of advantages to offer any 
manufacturer. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK Bera 
But why not get the facts—al/ of them! _==- 
“Post War Pacific Coast”—the story of — 
Santa Clara County, is a 36-page, factual ZA 
book, which will be sent you without cost. G7 
Write on your business letterhead. Via 


DEPT. W — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + SAN JOSE 23, CALIF, 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


he population center of the Pacific Coast 


that had nine consultants 
only one this year. He 
gloomy, said he made o1 
week. A San Francisco o 
had 24 offices last year has | 
year. 
e Few Discredit Many—A 
businesses, it is the occasion 
lous operator who gives th 
ent tax consultant a bad 
the Pacific Coast postofhic: 
nailed a character who ci! 
dustrial plants. He offered 
and mail tax returns for § 
stead he pocketed the $5 an 
the waste basket informatic 
the return was to be based. | 
general category are the cons 
advised their customers to en: 
lent deductions and disappea 
they could be made to ansy 
consequences. 

Thie New York species is 
a better type. A good many \ 
employees, accountants (noncertifi 
notaries public, school teachers, student 
of accountancy, bookkeepers, and other 
looking for a little extra change. }f 
these folk really studied their problen 
by reading booklets and going t 
struction classes held by the Tr 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
comed their aid. 
e More Free Assistance—The T reasun’s 
intensified educational program, ph 
greater number of Internal Reve: 
agents who furnish free instruction, co: 


bine with the simplified returns to make 


sledding harder for the independent con- 


sultant. This year a greater percentage of 
the income tax unit’s 45,000 employees 
is handing out free advice. ‘These men 
are available in postoffices, banks, de- 
partment stores, and other convenient 
locations. Industrial plants of sufficient 


size can obtain their services. 
The free-lance consultant has b 

able to compete with officials 

charge no fees) for two reasons 


payers don’t want to wait in the long 


queues which mark the approacl h te 
information desks and they dis 


burdening their souls to qovemne 
men for fear their disclosures wil get 
them into trouble with Uncle Sam |: ter 


This is one reason for the stepped-u 


educational program of the sete 


Revenue Bureau all over the vuntry 
1, 


As an example, 3,000 persons : attended 
the income tax courses in Michigan last 
year, 800 of them in Detroit. pr in- 
struction was aimed principally : em: 


ployers and labor unions. An estima 
500 employers were represented. 
graduates went back to pestonne! 
partments and helped fellow empl 
solve their tax riddles. Such 
can be counted on to narrow still fi 


the margin left for the unattach« , con 


sultant. 
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Monetary Tactics 


White House will handle 


Bretton Woods plan as F.D.R. 
agreement to reduce risk of 


rejection by Congress. 


It was no accident that the Admin- 
istration picked the week after the 
Crimea Conference to launch its cam- 
aign for congressional ratification of 
the Bretton Woods international mone- 
tay agreement (BW-—Jul.29’44,p17). 
Supporters of the Bretton Woods pro- 

sals are counting on President Roose- 
yelt’s prestige in international affairs to 
overcome the suspicions of a large part 
of Congress and the general hostility of 
bankers. 
eTreaty Route Is Detoured—White 
House strategists have decided to handle 
the monetary plan as an executive agree- 
ment, not as a formal treaty. This 
means that to get approval they will 
have to line up only a simple majority 
in both houses instead of the two-thirds 
majority in the Senate that would be 
necessary for ratification of a treaty. 

Rep. Brent Spence, chairman of the 
House Banking & Currency Committee, 
started the wheels turning last week by 
introducing a bill authorizing U. S. 
paticipation in both the organizations 
proposed at Bretton Woods—the Inter- 
national Currency Stabilization Fund 
ad the International Reconstruction 
Bank. Sen. Robert F. Wagner and Sen. 
Charles Tobey are sponsoring the same 
measure in the Senate. 
¢ Four Main Features—In their present 
form, the main features of the proposed 
legislation line up like this: 

(1) President Roosevelt would be 
authorized to accept membership for 
the U. S. in the stabilization fund and 
in the bank. 

(2) The President would be em- 
powered to appoint a governor of the 
fund, a governor of the bank, and their 
altemates, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. These officials would be 
paid by the international organization. 

(3) Without specific consent from 
Congress, the President could not agree 
to any change in the par value of the 
dollar in terms of gold, or to increase the 
). $. contribution. 

(+) The Secretary of Treasury would 
be authorized to subscribe a total of 
§5,925,000,000—of which $2,750,000,- 
0 would be for the fund, $3,175,000,- 
100 for the bank. The first $1,800,- 
00,000 paid into the fund would come 
tom the old U. S. Currency Stabiliza- 
m Fund established in 1934 at the 
ime of the devaluation of the dollar. 
dditional contributions would come 
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With Globe-Wernicke 
“SAFEGUARD” (SYSTEM 
And WOOD FILES 


Don’t take a chance on disorganized filing causing costly mistakes . . . 
irritating delays in your office. Not when it’s so easy to avoid with a 
Globe-Wernicke Safeguard system. For here’s a famous filing plan that 
provides a complete set of guides and folders arranged according to a 
clear, easy, common-sense method to make filing and finding accurate, 
speedy, sure! 


For tops in efficiency, combine Safe- 
guard with smooth operating G/W 
Wood Files—precision built for a life- 
time of trouble-free service. See them 
at your G/W dealer—or write The 
Globe-Wernicke Co., “Headquarters 
for Modern Office Engineering,” Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Be sure and ask for your 
free copy of the “FIND-I-TIS” book- 
let ... that speeds up filing and finding 
regardless of the system you now use. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP "EM! ° 


*The inability to find what you file. 


= Globe - Wernicke 


FILING EQUIPMENT ANC Y 


Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 


Bookcases 


Stationers’ Supplies 


We're on the job 
QAY HNO M1GH7/ 


Rush job for the AAF 


At noon, one Saturday in September, 
1944, a call came to our St. Louis ware- 
house from an Army Air Field. Could 
we cut some 18,000 Ibs. of steel angles 
into 20-foot lengths and load them onto 
an Army truck at 8:00 a.m. Sunday? We 
could and we did—meeting an impor- 
tant emergency. ' 


Repairs speeded at vital iron mine 


At 11:30 one Saturday night, our Twin 
City manager received an urgent call at 
his home. An alloy steel shaft was 
needed to repair a breakdown that was 
delaying operations at an important 
iron mine. Our men got on the job and 
got the steel ready. The mine sent a 
truck to our warehouse at 4:30 a.m. to 
pick it up—getting back to the mine at 
8:00 a.m. Another example of the team- 
work~that makes our service to cus- 
tomers so outstanding. 


TOCKS in our warehouses today are 
larger and there is a wide variety of 
steels available for quick shipment. If 
you need steel, steel products, tools, 
equipment or machinery, phone, write or 
wire our nearest warehouse. The chances 
are that we have what you want, so a call 
to us may solve your problem — avoid 
serious delays to vital war production. 
Our stocks include the National Emer- 
gency Alloy Steels which have proved so 
satisfactory for many applications. Your 
orders or inquiries will receive careful, 
courteous attention and quick action. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. © BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3), MD. * Gilmore 3100 
BOSTON (34), MASS. * STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14), O. * HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. * Mitchell 7500 


NEWARK (1), N. J. * Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 * BErgen 3-1614 


PITTSBURGH (12), PA. * CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), MO. * MAin 5235 


“TWIN CITY” © St. Paul (4), Minn. 
NEstor 2821 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


from sale of government sec: 
the domestic market. Cash 
tions to the bank would be 
when the bank called for the 
while, the U. S. would put 
noninterest bearing notes for t 
portion of its subscription. 
@ Old Fund Available—This 1: 
method of financing won't 
difference to the U. S. in the 
—the effects on the domestic 
will come from the spendii 
money, not the raising of it—1 
make the whole project more 
to wary congressmen. 
The old U. S. stabilization { 
a $2,000,000,000 pool, set up « 
“profits” of devaluation. Its s 
operations during the thirties 
an additional $80,000,000, so 
transfer to the international fund 
leave $280,000,000 in the 
kitty. 
@ Opponents Have Plan—In spite of th 
sweetening, the Bretton Woods pr 
posal will meet stubborn resis 
from a strong bloc in Congre: 
present form, the bill ties the 
tional stabilization fund and th: 
struction bank tightly into one packag 
The American Bankers Assn. e 
out in favor of the bank but wants t 
scrap the stabilization fund proposa 
This opinion has been echoed by a 
number of influential congressn 
(BW—Feb.10°45,p7), and somewhere 
along the road the opposition is sure t 
put up an alternative measure. 
Administration spokesmen argue that 
Congress might as well reject the wh 
thing as alter the Bretton Woods pr 
posal substantially, because it would 
almost impossible to call another 
vention and get the various particip 
nations to agree on a new plan Op 
sition strategists haven’t overlooked th 
point either. 


INJUNCTION LIFTED 


A court injunction which since 1943 
has prevented the People’s Power Con 
mission from negotiating — th pur 
chase of Nebraska Power Co. for the 
City of Omaha has been vacated by the 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 

Mayor Dan Butler ‘of Omaha, wh 
has been bitterly attacking th« pee 
purchase of Nebraska Power by a group 
of citizens pledged to turn it over ' 
a public agency (BW-—Jan.6'45.p> 55 
said that unless the law which reated 
the commission is repealed, he wv ill ask 
for the resignations of the present con 
missioners, and appoint new ones 
proceed with negotiations to buy N Ps ( 

Present commissioners, Butler hold: 
disqualified themselves by participatins 
as individuals in purchase of Nebras 
Power. 
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Another bilton dollar highway 
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fie thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- | 
| put the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the provements on these “highways,” and in addition more | 
or the Tailroads have built and maintain at their own ex- than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments | 
by the HM pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 
. who gq 2 Garter of a million men working on construction be required. | 
recent qf amd maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for : ; 
group more than a million other railroad workers — besides Se thaws enother highuay p a gs wales could 
wer t sill other thousands in the mines, the mills and the make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
PEE s ee . than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
~reated a Tests where roadway materials and supplies are ‘ , . / : 
vill ak produced, cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
t com own way, which includes the payment of the general 
_ 4. More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


holds these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 
ipating but for the support of schools and other general 
ebrask services, including public highways and streets. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
MU lited for Victory 


“il After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 
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Western Steel 


Future of Fontana and 
Geneva mills poses problem for 
western leaders who count on 
a postwar industrial empire. 


The West is counting on building an 
industrial empire after the war, but 
already its ambitions are beset with 
Hn pegs that defy simplification. 
Steel, the basic commodity on which 
rest all dreams of empire, is the big 
question. 

Last week, in a two-day session at 
Salt Lake City which seated entirely 
around that matter, the Western States 
Council, an organization representing 
chambers of commerce in eleven west- 
ern states, found its problem more than 
ordinarily complicated by the fact that 
any attempted solution inevitably in- 
volves such widely divergent interests 
as the U.S. Steel Corp. and Henry J. 
Kaiser's companies. 

e What’s at Stake—Biggest plum in the 
western industrialization picture is the 
$200,000,000 government-owned Ge- 
neva steel plant at Provo, Utah, which 
is operated by a U.S. Steel subsidiary. 

Next in importance is Kaiser’s $100,- 
000,000 Fontana (Calif.) steel project 
which the West Coast industrialist 
built with a $95,000,000 Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loan. 

e Cold, Then Hot—U.S. Steel an- 
nounced last summer that it had no 
plans for Geneva after the war (BW— 
Aug.19'44,p20), but changed its tune 
a couple of weeks ago to say that it 
was ready to talk about postwar pur- 
chase or lease of the big plant—and it 
added gratuitously that it would like to 
consider also purchase of the Fontana 

lant. 

r Kaiser retorted that he wouldn’t sell 
Fontana to Big Steel or any other com- 
pany; that he, too, was considering 
making a bid for Geneva when that 
plant is put up for sale. 

e A Gesture?—U. S. Steel’s offer to dis- 
cuss postwar purchase of Geneva was 
taken as little more than a smart public 
relations gesture, motivated by the im- 
pending meeting of the council (BW— 
Feb.10°45,p5). 

Nor was the corporation’s feint at 
Fontana given more than passing con- 
sideration. The Coast is convinced that 
Kaiser, who reportedly has paid off as 
much as one-third of his RFC loan out 
of profits from his shipyards, plans to 
hold on to his steel operations. 

But despite the earnest papers pre- 
sented at the council meeting by a dozen 
industrial experts on the West’s steel 
problem, participants in the meeting 
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(their number was officially limited to 
50 by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion but some 250 attended each ses- 
sion) realized that the ultimate solution 
lay utterly beyond the scope of their 
Sg 

@ The Real Question—The answer to 
the question of who will operate Geneva 
and Fontana—if anybody—will be dic- 
tated by such vital determinants as costs, 
markets, and freight rates. 

Steel is steel, and the big steel users 
of the West don’t care particularly who 
makes the steel for their shipyards, fabri- 
cating plants, and factories. Their chief 
interest is price—not local patriotism. 
And if Bethichem Steel Co., for ex- 
ample, can lay down steel on the Coast 
cheaper than Fontana or Geneva can 
deliver it, Bethlehem will get the busi- 
ness. 

Because the West’s steel plants are 
new, they are presumed to be able to 
make steel more efficiently and more 
cheaply, but there is still the question 
of the long railroad haul—both for raw 
material to the plants and for finished 
products to the market—as contrasted 
with the cheaper water freight rates 
which eastern steel producers enjoy in 
shi ping to the Coast. 

a Freig t Rates Blamed—That’s why the 
talk by W. W. Hale, vice-president of 
the Southern Pacific R.R., on “The In- 
terest of the Railroads in the Industrial 
Development of the West” was given 
such attention. Whether they were 


primed or not for the occasion 
leaped into the fray at the co: 
the railroader’s talk, sought 

mitments on a wide variety of 
ties which Hale was not read 
and indicated that freight ratc 
to western interests, were th: 
all western economical ills. 

Behind the scenes, the mecting wa 
not all sweetness and light. ‘The clevey 
western states were jockeying for posi- 
tion in the race for postwai 
ment. California was Fontan 
and intermountain delegates 
out for Geneva. 
© Denver's Interest—Colorado 15 some. 
what lukewarm to both, figuring that 
the development of Geneva and Fon. 
tana would work to the detriment of the 
Pueblo works of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., recently acquired by Charles 
Allen of Wickwire-Spencer Steel from 
the Rockefellers (BW—Jan.6’45,p20). 

Denver is especially interested since 
Kaiser is operating an ordnance plant 
there (BW—Dec.2’44,p24), and the city 
is hopeful that this may lead to estab 
lishment of a peacetime industry. 

The common point of interest, how- 
ever, at least for the Geneva and 
Pueblo advocates, was freight rates 
upon which they based their hope for 
economic existence. 

The council indicated its permanence 
by incorporating as the Western States 
Council, under the laws of Utah, with 
Christy Thomas of Seattle, president; 
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Workers who help build Superfortress bomber engines trace the ultimate, 
results of their handiwork on one of the huge Pacific war maps in the Dodge 
Chicago Division of Chrysler Corp. The displays, focused mainly on B-29 
raiding actions and kept up to date with late news bulletins, provide space for 
management messages to keep employees interested in the war and their part 
in it. Nine of the 10x18-ft. billboards, set up at strategic points in the plant, 
have a big potential circulation among the 31,000 persons working on engines. 
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mberg-Carlson Sound Systems are used i vast war 
ts—and in U.S.O. huts. In great hospitdls— and in 
est restaurants. In small halls—and i huge rail- 
terminals. In ships, and on docks. In churches, and 
Is. In ball parks, and skating rinks. Ig hotels, and 
il stores. In office buildings, and theafers. Indoors, 
out. In short, wherever it is difficult (of impossible) 

a speaker (or musician) to make himself heard by 

full audience. And this, whether hig “audience” is 
10,000; in the same room — or a Sa | away. 
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‘Our production last month reached our quota. 
Let’s keep up the good work.” 


TROMBERG-CARLSON 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


P ee 


a \ } 
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Strombecg-Carlson Sound Systems range from small, 
packaged ‘systems, costing less than two hundred dol- 
lars, to elakorate built-in systems with hundreds of 
speaker units completely blanketing huge institutions. 
Recorded musig and announcements may be carried 
with the same fa&lity as the human voice. Freed from 
voice strain and fatigue, the speaker’s delivery regains 
the full distinction his normal voice. Stromberg- 
Carlson Sound Ses. 4 are immediately available 
under priorities. Coupon‘ brings full information. 
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“Mr. Jones wanted on long distance” 


STROMBERG-CARLSON, Dept. 85 , Rochester 3, New York 
I am interested in a Sound System for use in — ~~ 


Please put me in touch with your nearest representative who wil! 
give me complete details after discussing my requirements with me 
quite without cost or obligation, of course. 


Name: 


Address: atstene 
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HOW MANY 
WATCHMEN 


Important questions 
concerning the safety 
of your plant prop- 
erty cre onswered in 
the DETEX Plant Pro- 
fection Manvol. Send 
for your FREE copy 
tedey. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. Bw-/S 


Home Office, 76 Varick $t., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


REVOLVATOR 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
Ea VIiPMENT 


Why Pay More? 


Hand model REVOLVATOR with revolvable base. 


You wouldn't send a boy on a man’s job so why send a 
man on a boy's job? Use hand Red Giant 
Liftrucks and hand powered Revolvator Portable Eleva- 
tors for light or infrequent hauling and piling—at a 
mere fraction the cost of power aaa and lifts. Both 
these Revolvator products are and dependable 

seldom require vacations for i be counted 
on to “deliver the goods.’" Save men, pee ge te and minutes, 
We make power elevators, too, so mmend im- 
partially. There's a Revolvator Portable E Elevator and 
@ Red Giant Liftruck, to fit your needs. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


2011 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. since 1904 


Leonard E. Read of Los Angeles, first 
vice-president; and Gus P. Backman, 
Salt Lake City, as second vice-president. 
A permanent steel committee was set 


up. 
a Pro —While industrialists 
attending the meeting were impressed 
with the necessity for cheap steel for 
the West, Utah legislators remained un- 
moved by the columns of newspaper 
publicity. On the day following the 
session a bill was introduced in the 
Utah Senate to place a tax of 5¢ per 
ton on all materials used in the manu- 
facture of steel, including coal, iron ore, 
manganese, molybdenum, and _lime- 
stone. 

It would mean a tax of from 35¢ to 
50¢ on materials for a ton of steel. 


PUD’s Try Again 


Guy Myers, man behind 
Omaha power deal, makes 
feeler for Puget Sound utility, 
long sought by Bonneville. 


Hydroelectric power has its economic 

advantages, but the Pacific Northwest 
has discovered that the current also 
creates high-voltage a and quite 
a line of promotional dynamos. 
e Laws Restrict PUD’s—Main reason for 
the Columbia River’s power headache is 
that state laws under which public 
utilities districts (PUD’s) operate, al- 
though designed to allocate power for 
the greatest benefit of the people, for 
the most part haven’t functioned 
smoothly. 

Power generated by the U. S.-owned 
dams on the Columbia now is distrib- 
uted by PUD’s, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration cooperatives, pri- 
vate firms, and municipal systems. The 
latter two still make use of their power 
facilities of the pre-Bonneville Power 
Administration era, adding the privately 
generated electricity to the Bonneville 
power they buy for redistribution. 

Generally the PUD’s, and ‘private 
utilities, service cities and heavily popu- 
lated rural areas; while municipal plants 
mainly service towns and cities, and 
the REA co-ops extend lines into 
sparsely settled rural areas. 
¢ Distribution Debated—The Grange, a 
factor in both Oregon and Washington 

litics, is a strong advocate of the 
PUD’s, holding that public power has 
made electricity available in many 
country areas that otherwise would 
not have power, and that public-owner- 
ship has brought about rate reductions. 
Privately owned utilities reply that 
PUD’s generally lack experienced busi- 
ness management, and point to cases 
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WITH HOPE 


Back after 20 months overseas, }; 
Breeden of Falls Church, V3. 
credited with being the first vete: 
to obtain a business loan under # 
G.I. Bill of Rights (BW—Nov4% 
p66). Optimistically, he intends usi 
the money—about $3,000—to set | 
a wholesale meat business. The Ha 
ilton National Bank of Washingt 
made the loan with the Veterans . 
ministration guaranteeing 50°, of 


a: 


where public. power has brought i 
creased rates. The private utilities m 
no opportunity to call attention to poll 
ical and financial maneuverings in th 
operation of PUD’s and remind th 
customers of the fact that most tra 
actions by PUD’s are completed wit 
out an authorizing vote of the peopl 
Therefore, while the great Bonney 
and Grand Coulee dams have a s 
plus of electricity, the Pacific Northwe 
debates propositions embracing vant 
ideas for control of distribution of t 
power. PUD’s are advancing prop 
for acquisition of private holdings. 01 
gon and Washington legislators hare 
opperful of proposals awaiting act 


e Bid for P.S.P.&L.—Latest offer to i 
over a large privately owned Paci 


Hr 


Northwest Power Company-—this 
the Puget Sound Power & Light C 


with headquarters in Seattle—com 


from Guy C. Myers of New tk C 


a broker well known in the nation’s ¢ 
tric utilities field. For purchase ot ® 
firm Myers claims the backing of a Ne 
York banking syndicate which, in tu! 


would resell the property to PI ID's 
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mae: ctric Boat Company,Groton,Conn., 
Inder ¢ ie 

NV ’ “Bates its experiences as follows: “On 
Nova ry contract for submarines, each added 
nds us t item due to wartime speed, overtime 


i doubletime, or changes ordered by the 
y, must be billed in detail. The condi- 
s demand mechanical accuracy, thor- 
shness...and speed!...conditions under 
ich we knew our manual methods would 
bve inadequate. Therefore, in October 
40, we installed Remington Rand 
ched-Card equipment. 


to set 
The Ha 
ashingt 
Crans : 
0% of 


ought iggeven more valuable than the clerical sav- 
lities mies elected 1s the smoothness with which 
n to polime” desired report 1s promptly produced 
os in Hye sovernment and executive officials. The 
2 vy cost inspectors keep in close touch 
und that the mechanical methods used and 
Ost tram%cept our voluminous detailed reports 
‘ted witthout question. Prompt government ac- 
© peopl™l™ptance of reports simplifies our financing 
sonnevi 

Dn each government contract the labor 


narime 


costs must be broken down each week by 
33 departments. by sub-diyisions of the 
contract, by 10 major breakdowns, by about 
350 job numbers for productive labor, and 
30 job numbers for indirect labor The 
draftung room and foundry costs are ana- 
lyzed separately in detail 


The reports show, on every job, by depart- 
ments and shifts, the regular, overtime and 
total hours worked, and total labor costs 
Five departments of the machine shop use 
a bonus incentive. 


* The final tabulation of 15 reports 1s done 
in one night shift. 


 Our’satisfactory experience with punched- 
card methods has taught us that when me- 
chanical equipment can so greatly reduce 
clerical effort, it pays to use sufficient units 


to handle peak loads promptly. 


“We are finding many new ways to lighten 
clerical work in other departments where 
even overtime failed to carry the load.” 


building costs 


Famous submarine builder utilizes the exclusive flexibility, 
capacity, accuracy, and speed of Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Cost Accounting to weld together leak-proof cost figures 
in an unusually complicated government contract. 


This is but one of many cost account- 
ing procedures being successfully and 
economically handled by Remington 
Rand Punched-Card Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines. These machines 
bring to executives informative facts 
and figures often wanted, but hereto- 
fore considered too difficult, expens- 
ive or slow to obtain; and do this at 


a speed that permits the plugging of 


leaks before they become costly. De- 
tails of the Electric Boat operation 
which, in principle, can be widely 
applied, are covered in Certified 
Report #4301-2B — copies of which 
are available to interested executives 
by writing to our branch office nearest 
you, or direct to Remington Rand 
Inc., Tabulating Machines Division, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


ve a St 
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ng vane * 
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rs have | 
acti PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING a | 
er to tal ey | 
d Paci * The HOLE MARK of a System : | 
this tin . the Symbol of Accuracy 
ight C 
le—com } 
ork Ci Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
ns RWIK-FAX e the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
e ot 
of a Ne | ower Pew inarton Rand TeaeaevuceTors can oe nT one “UNOePEO Lad terres ano "i;aoveets ™ + S inoue w.twe 
an tu! | A cost accounting report is only as valuable as the details ical or numerical information —an exclusive Remington | 
UD's it provides. The 100-column capacity of a Remington Rand Rand feature that adds 57 columns of alpabetical capacity 
Alphabetical Tabulator—J2 more than any other punched- to each record The greater flexsbility, capacity, accuracy, 
card system—gives plenty of “elbow room” for these details. and speed of Remington Rand Punched-Card equipment 
, 24, | | In addition, these 100 columns can carry esther alphabet- 


make it preferred by keen-minded organizations everywhere. 
pines Might $e 
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Domestic Servant 


... Lapoenenced 


I. would not be stretching it to 
say that domestic rubber has per- 
formed jobs in this war whichcould 
be done by no other material. 

As the dozens of synthetic types 
of rubber increase in use, more 
and more copper is used in their 
manufacture. For copper, with its 
high resistance to corrosion, is 
serving the Synthetic Rubber 
industry in process lines and 
equipment — wherever corrosion 
is a problem. 

And copper is unique in many 
other ways! In its electrical and 
thermal conductivity : : : in its ease 
of working and forming : : « in 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19. 
with warehouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 
centers throughout the country. 


machinability, in durability. No 
other commercial metal combines 
all the desirable physical proper- 
ties of copper and copper alloys. 

That is why, in so many of the 
things to come, or in the equip- 
ment required to make them, you 
will find copper. And if the experi- 
ence of manufacturers in familiar 
fields is any criterion, likely as hot 
it will be Chase brass and copper. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Incor- 
porated, Waterbury 91; Connecti- 
cut — Subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation. 


(‘hase 


BRASS & COPPER 


the western Washington 


P.S.P.&L. Value of the compan 
mated at between $90,000 100 4 ¢)). 
000,000. 
In March, 1944 (BW 6°44 
the Bonneville Power Acinic 


as agent for a group of P\D’; 
$90,000,000 for P.S.P.&. The « 
was rejected. 

Myers was prime mover in the » 
Nebraska Power Co.-Lou River Pl 
deal (BW —Jan:6'45,p58) in whia 
group of Nebraskans, plecdved to 
the property over to a public age 
acquired control of N.P.C. with fy, 
advanced by the Loup River PUD 
¢ Would Resell to PUD’s—Preseny. 
Myers in the Pacific Northwest gq, 
became known through a letter he 
to Frank McLaughlin, P.S_P.&L., 
dent. 

Myers’ plan would overcome bay 
in present Washington stat: laws whic 
prevent PUD districts from amal 
ing to acquire a utility that covers sey 
districts (BW—Oct.21'44,p 3 pe. Dr 
poses to resell the P.S.P.&L. 
piecemeal to the various Pl D's. S. 

No concrete offer to buy is containg 
in Myers’ letter, according to McLaugh 
lin. However, Henry R. Carstensen 
Olympia, master of the Washingt 
State Grange, said that the grang 
cooperating with Myers and that tj 
utility’s books are being studied to ¢ 
termine the true value of the proper 
When that is done, Myers will make 
firm offer, Carstensen said. 

e@ Other Deals on Fire—The Public Ut 
ity Districts Information League } 
announced that Myers also has been 
thorized by a number of eastern Was 
ington PUD’s to negotiate for purcha 
of the Washington Water Power C 
with headquarters in Spokane. 

The league also reports that the sout! 
em Washington counties of Bento 
Franklin, and Klickitat have authonze 
action for acquiring holdings of i 
Pacific Power & Light Co., and ti 
Northwestern Electric and Portlan 
General Electric companies in Cla 
County. Several groups, however, 
asking that action be withheld unt 
after the war. 

In the background of current debd 
and maneuvering is the threat of t 
state grange to have introduced a 
pushed through the legislature new pr 
posed bills for revision of power sti 
utes. Last fall similar legislation, dg 
signed to permit PUD’s to join toge the 
in buying a utility in entirety, was sv 
mitted to referendum vote and lost } 
a margin of 75,000 votes. 
e Would Ban Fees—In Oregon ¢ 
power situation, at least temporaril 
quieter. Main activity is in the leg! 
ture, where two power matters a! e bein 
mulled over, One would prevent PUD 
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acquiring, without a vote of the 
Pole p vest outside their own dis- 
ts (B\V—Feb.3’45,p18). Another 
sed ainendment would change the 
Oregon hydroelectric act grant- 


Ld CTyed 
Pany jg ¢ 


HN) 4, ¢ 
U toS q 


1V6'44 ps resent : 4 
LiNistrs imme 50-year licenses to power projects, 
y's og, Mili making it impossible for municipali- 
T he , .< or PUD's to take over private firms 


ti] such a license expires. Another pro- 
yal is for an amendment making it 
ql for a PUD or similar organization 
p pay “advisory” fees to brokers such 
. Myers. In the Omaha deal, Myers’ 
. » from which he had to pay engincer- 
‘rs g and legal expenses, was $531,000. 


‘se: fi~iversion Fought 

California Legislature 
se hegmppposes U. S. Engineers’ plan 
aws vhedilto turn Klamath River into the 
ed Sacramento for Central Valley. 


, Prope 
S. 
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U. §. Army Engineers have stepped 
into a hornets’ nest in their revival 
of long-dormant studies for development 
of the Klamath River basin, which 
rawls for 15,500 sq. mi. over northern 
Califomia and southcentral Oregon. 
e No Exception—Any attempt to tinker 
with the natural flow of water in the 
arid areas of the West always draws its 
share of brickbats with the bouquets. 
The Engineers’ proposal to lift the wa- 
ters of the Klamath some 400 ft. or 500 
ft. and divert them to the Sacramento 
cue jg River is no exception. 
been at In 1933, the Engineers shelved such 
1 \Vg 2 project after extensive investigation. 
urchagm Their new study was prompted by the 
ver Co National Resources Planning Board be- 
‘Bg fore that federal agency died (BW— 
e soutifg un.26’43,p7). 
Bento ¢ Opposition Organized—Announce- 
horizegg Ment by the Engineers that the survey 
of tig bad been revived, and that hearings were 
nd tg scheduled this month, in the areas to 
‘ortlangag be affected, brought swift retaliatory ac- 
- Chiag tion from the California Legislature. A 
joint committee of both houses, with 
specific authority to oppose the project, 
was named to investigate. 
debat Although bipartisan, the legislative 
of tg committee is almost unanimously op- 
d ang Posed to diversion of waters of the Klam- 
ow pr ath, and it is expressing opposition by 
r stig Conducting hearings at the same places 
n, dq 2nd on the same days as the Engineers’ 
oct hearings, by summoning the Engineers 
15 sul ‘© appear before the committee, and by 
‘ost Ma @ppearing before the Army’s hearing 
officers. 
» ti °C.V.P. Is Key—The Engineers’ ulti- 
rily, @ ™ate goal appears to be an adequate 
ecisiqg SUpply of irmgation water for the giant 
beingg Central Valley Project (BW—May] 3’44, 
UDI™ P21) which is fed by the Sacramento 
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Something to do about tomorrow — 


TODAY 


Your responsibility doesn’t stop with maximum war production. As a 
business man, you are a vital unit in the U. S. plan for economic recon- 
version. Don’t wait for the ““V’” day whistles to wake you up. 

Post-war America must market annually 140 billion dollars worth of 
goods and services—over 50% more than in any pre-war year. But our 
enlarged production facilities that make this necessary also make it 
possible to capture quickly product hungry markets of the world—as 
well as tap our own accumulated needs and savings. 

Here are the makings of those 55,000,000 peacetime jobs. Here is the 
guarantee against run-away deflation. 

YOU MUST BE READY ... (1) Make a reasonable estimate of your 
needs to begin post-war business. (2) Place orders now for this 
material, to be delivered as soon as W.P.B. permits. (3) Advise your 
customers to do the same. (4) Keep up-to-date on governmental! rulings. 

With all manufacturers doing this, the transition period will be 
shortened and depression trends stopped . . . Because this plan permits 
suppliers to anticipate your needs and begin production on them at an 
earlier date. It gives you a back-log of orders to start you off and assures 
your quick return to civilian business. 

If you desire reprints of this advertisement without the Heppenstal! 
name, just mail a request on your company letterhead to Heppenstall 
Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


HEPPENSTALL, the most dependable name in forgings 


and San Joaquin rivers. But the studies 
also embrace flood control, navigation, 
hydroclectric power, and recreational 
uses of the water. Construction of the 
necessary dams, aqueducts, and other 
waterworks would cost an estimated 
$160,000,000. 

The legislative committee insists that 
there is no visible demand for power 
and irrigation water that cannot be met 
by facilities already in operation or un- 
der construction. Mathes argue that 
the proposed diversion of a minimum 
of 600 sec. ft. of water from the Klam- 
ath via Tule Lake and a 37-mi. con- 
duit to the Fal] and Pit rivers will only 
increase the flood menace in the Sacra- 
mento Valley and neutralize the flood- 
control powers of Shasta Dam and Kes- 
wick Dam astride the Sacramento River. 
An alternative project would divert wa- 
ters of the Trinity River (a tributary of 
the Klamath) directly into the Sacra- 
mento just above Redding (map). 

e Death to Fishes?—Committeemen 


echo the fears of constituents along the 
Klamath that the diversion would dry 
up the streambed for 45 mi. or more 
from its mouth on the Pacific Coast and 
destroy the anadromous fishes—salmon 
and steelhead—which spawn in the river. 


Hook-and-line fishermen operating 

out of Eureka, Calif., caught some 
3,500,000 Ib. of salmon and steelhead, 
worth to them about $225,000, in the 
coastal waters near the mouth of the 
Klamath last year. 
e Enough for Central Valley—Rarely on 
the fence in matters involving water 
use, the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
which operates Central Valley, has taken 
no position with respect to the Klamath- 
Pit diversion. 

As a result of prior study, however, 
the bureau believes that Central Valley 
will have enough water if the alternate 
Trinity River diversion project should 
materialize. 

Objection to the other portion of the 

roject which would drain the waters 

m Lost River and Tule Lake is in 

rt mitigated by the fact that the river 
is not a natural tributary to the Klam- 
ath. Its waters flow into the Klamath 
today only by virtue of a diversion dam 
and a canal which were built some years 
ago. This project resulted in draining 
much of the water from Tule Lake, 
reducing its area from 96,000 to 10,000 
acres; much of the reclaimed land must 
now be irrigated. Tule Lake has no 
natural outlet. 


Patent Row 


Justice Dept. urces lay 
to make illegally used pate, 
unenforceable. Clarification ¢ 
glass case decision is asked. 


In asking the Supreme (our ty 
“clarify or reconsider” its decision jg 
the Hartford-Empire glass case (BW_ 
Jan.20'45,p19), the Justice Dept, jyy 
week made plain its intention to keep 
fighting for the principle that pateny, 
which have been illegally used to me 
strain commerce should be renders; 
unenforceable. 

On Capitol Hill, Wendel! Bers 
head of the Antitrust Division, ) >peared 
before a House judiciary subcoimitte: 
in behalf of the Voorhis bill (11.R. 9° 
which would write this principle int) 
specific statutory law. 

e Department’s Contention—Notin; 
the Supreme Court’s new ruling in the 
Hartford case—that basic patent rights 
are not forfeited in antitrust proceed. 
ings—the Justice Dept. wants to knoy 
if Hartford licensees are to lose the de. 
fenses given them by the Morton Suit 
Co. and B. B. Chemical Co. decision; 

In these cases, says Justice, “the cour 
declared that a patentee could not pre 
vail in an action against an infringer it 
it has abused its patent privilege until 
it could show not only that ‘the im. 
proper practice has been abandoned’ 
but also that ‘the consequences of the 
misuse of the patent have been diss 
pated’.”” 

Justice assumes’that the court did not 
intend to overrule itself, and submits 
that the consequences of Hartford’ 
conduct had not been dissipated, “for 
if it had not been for fraud and unlawful 
restraints, Hartford would not have had 
the combination of patents . . . respon- 
sible for payment of royalties to it.” 
© Would Cancel Patents—Royalties fur 
nish a wedge which Justice apparent 
hopes will reopea the case. Several in- 
terpretations can be placed on the 
court’s instructions regarding nearly 
$15,000,000 which the Toledo court 
impounded, awaiting the highest court's 
final decision. 

At least one of the patents on which 
the royalties were paid had previously 
been found by the Supreme Court (in 
Hazel-Atlas vs. Hartford) to have been 
fraudulently obtained and __ invalid. 
Adopting a suggestion made by the 
Supreme Court, Justice now declares 
that it will shortly bring suit for “cance!- 
lation of these basic patents.” 

e Wants Money Back—Tying in with 
the argument of the Antitrust Division, 
a brief filed by the Knox group of ¢!ss 
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f POWER...TO WIN THE WAR NOW...AND THEN THE PEACE 


S the Mississippi flows tuwards the gulf, she 
supports another mighty river flowing in 

the opposite direction — 350 million gallons of 
gasoline and crude oil every week, equivalent 
to a tank car train over 200 miles long— 
and if that isn’t a river of gasoline, what is? 


The power that keeps this river flowing “‘up- 
hill” day and night, month after month, is main- 
ly supplied by Diesel engines — hundreds of 
them—driving scores of river towboats. In turn 
each husky towboat handles as many as six 
large barges, each with a gasoline capacity of 
some 672,000 gallons—literally a river of gasoline 
and crude oil vital to Allied Victory and equally 
essential to our peacetime scheme of things. 


Above all, the flow must not be interrupted. 
Vast refineries and hungry arteries of distribu- 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 


tion simply must be fed! Perhaps that’s why so 
many of those hardy river boats are powered 
by reliable Cooper-Bessemer Diesels. 


Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engines have proved 
their dependability and worth through years of 
peace and years of war...on the rivers... 
on the rails...on the seven seas... and 
in stationary applications of every description. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio + Grove City, Pa. 


212 YEARS 


oats cere 


+ | 
ndling of orders, quicker adjust- 
of produetion schedules to 
odate unysual situatigns—thege are 
among the advantages which Follahsbee’s 
compact/ flexible organization offers to 
rs of Cold Rofled Strip. / 

In Addition, where yequirements are ex- 
ing, the skills a¢quired through long 
experience in the/ manufacture of high 
quality steels and steel specialties enable 
Follansbee to pfoduce Cold Rolled Strip 
to the precise Aemper, gauge,/ width and 


com- 


Should this gpecial attention interest you, 
you'll find jt profitable to haye Follansbee 
as your sy¥pplier of Cold Rolled Strip... 
and for/your other steel /requirements. 


ROLLED 


STRIP 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30. PA. 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, 

Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS & BILLETS. SHEETS &@ STRIP + © © COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 


POLISHED BLUE SHEETS « ELECTRICAL SHEETS @ STRIP + SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


companies in effect asks whet! 
preme Court meant that Knx 


t 
$1,600,259 in royalties to H. iford 
the invalid “Peiler plunger’ p tent ,.; 
do this “under license agree: ent; 4 
tained in furtherance of a © \nspiry. 


to violate the antitrust laws.’ 

Knox wants its money ba yr in 
pounded until its claims are de? -rmines 
e Hartford's Stand—Replying to 4 
government's petition, Hartford 
that Knox is trying to get out «f payin, 
for benefits received under  liceny, 
which it never sought to rescind anj 
charges Justice with trying again to une 
that the Morton Salt case authorizes th 
penalty of patent confiscation in a civ 
suit brought by government. 
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It says the government is assertins n sts 

“ x . . " p 4 

that a company which ceased ever Defen: 

practice objected to by the departmen Poa 
’ is 


in 1940, may not charge after two vex 
have elapsed, what the government cop 


it Cc 


cedes to be reasonable royalty payment, ve 
. . . This court has squarely ruled thy oe 
the Morton Salt case does not authorize _ 

otas, 


such novel forfeitures in antitrust pr. 
ceedings and accordingly further dj. 
cussion thereof would seem to be her 
unnecessary.” 

e Dissolution Power—The government 
also has asked the Supreme Court tp 
make clear that the district court stil) 
has power to order dissolution of Hart. 
ford, if it finds after a trial period that 
the measures approved by the Supreme 
Court have not been effective to “div. 
solve the monopoly or terminate the 
abuses.” 

Hartford’s reply is that the Supreme 

Court has already ruled that the com 
pany “should not be dissolved, but in- 
stead should be‘required—under proper 
safeguards—to continue to serve the in 
dustry.” 
e What the Companies Say—Two lead 
ing containerware companies, Owens 
Illinois and Hazel-Atlas, and a Icading 
noncontainer company, Corning Glass 
Works, uphold the Supreme Court's de 
cision in briefs replying to the govern 
ment’s petition. 

Owens agrees that its suction process 
is clearly subject to compulsory licensing 
thereby answering Justice’s request for 
clarification. Hazel-Atlas, seen bv th 
government to be getting a $1,500,000 
“windfall,” while the royalties paid by 
other companies are retained by [art 
ford, repeats its previously successful! 
argument that the money was paid 
under different terms to those in [Tart 
ford’s other licensing agreements. 
Corning Glass Works opposes the 
government’s petition for clarification 
on the ground that it attempts to in- 
clude the famous Corning “ribbon ma 
chine” under the comipallity licensing 
provisions. This, Corning avers, is ©on- 
trary to the direction of the court. 
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x Fight Brews 


Legislators of seven states 
aroused because the federal 
ernment won't pay levies on 
i. lines it is operating. 


en midwestern states are up in 
because Uncle Sam is withholding 
ent to them of “use” taxes levied 
st seven trucking companies being 
sically operated” by the federal 
ment. 

jaiting for Profits—Discussions be- 
n state representatives and Office 
Nefense Transportation officials seem 
indicate that the government's posi- 
is that it may pay the taxes if and 
itcan make the truck lines operate 
ftably. oe ot 

efusal to pay on this ground is not 
table to the states concerned—the 
otas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Mis- 
ri, Kansas, and Iowa. The congres- 
nal delegations formed a committee 
». 10 to protest to Attorney General 
ncis Biddle, following a conference 
yhich Biddle refused to commit him- 
beyond assuring the committee that 
Justice Dept. would look into the 
tter. 

ims Taken Over—The seven truck- 
companies involved are among 103 
dwest lines seized by the government 
t Aug. 11 because of failure to comply 
ha National War Labor Board order 
raise wages. The “possession” was 
ely of a token nature, but because 
inability of the seven lines to show 
pit, federal men were placed directly 
operating posts. 

Last week the government assumed 
vsical operation of an eighth line for 
e same reason. Since the 103 lines 
re declared “in possession” last Aug- 
, 14 have been released, leaving 89 
der the government’s wing, of which 
are only nominally in the possession 
Uncle Sam. 

Exemption Claimed—Complicating 
¢ picture is the fact that federal funds 
wwe been advanced to several of the 
es now directly operated by the gov- 
ment. Gist of Washington’s con- 
ntion is that the government operates 
tain lines, will suffer any losses that 
av be incurred, and that the takeovers 
pve, in effect, converted the physically 
erated lines into government prop- 
ties which, therefore, are not subject 
b various state taxes. Operators of 
bme of the other 81 lines wouldn’t be 
nhappy if the government took over 
cir lines and stopped paying the 
ate levies, 
| Rep. Francis Case of South Dakota, 
airman of the congressional commit- 
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—That a Todd Check Signer 
Would Eliminate Completely 


Don’t sign your life away. The dreary task of signing checks can 
be handled for you by a Todd Check Signer speedily and safely. 
Todd Protectograph checksigning machines produce forgery- 
defying, insured, four-color signatures at the rate of 1000 to 3000 
per hour. 
Rigid control over check issuance is guaranteed by these three 
features: 
1. A tamper-proof meter accurately records the number of 
checks signed. 
2. The signature plate can be removed for safe-keeping when 
the machine is not in use. 
3. Two locks and two keys guard against unauthorized use. 


Hand and electric models, adaptable to any checksigning opera- 
tion, are available* to fit your needs and your budget. Send the 


coupon—without obligation—for further information. 
, eS a ea = *On priority 

ee ee. ae (WPB 1688) 
SRS SSSSESSBS HBSS ZBSseeeee | 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


; 

Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
| Signers and how they speed up operation, save 
| executive time, and increase safety and control. 
| 

} 


Company. 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK Address. 
SALES OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By. swans 
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IT’S YOUR POSTWAR ELECTRICAL HOME 


— S20 thal works! 


THINK of your electrified home to come . .. big and 
little appliances of all kinds . . . advanced heating 

. . air-conditioning . . . better lighting . . . tele- 
vision ... All fine servants—but they will be handi- 
capped if you give them insufficient electrical ca- 
pacity. 

So often electrical wiring plans are based on past 
electrical experience—a poor guide to the needs of 
peak loads to come. It’s far safer to plan reserve ca- 
pacity in line with the huge future increase in elec- 
trical usage. You'll save yourself plenty of grief 


later in breakdowns and expensive alterations. 

Manufacturers! Apply this in terms of industrial 
equipment in your business. The problem's the 
same. Make sure you have ample electrical capacity 
to meet the huge future increases in electrical usage 
sure to come. In plants too, planned wiring will 
cost a lot less than unplanned wiring. 

Before structures get out of the planning stage, 
it will pay to consult electrical contractor, utility 
power engineer, plant power engineer. They'll 


agree that it’s always wiser to Wire Abead! 4208 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPAN 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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SINES 


has written a letter to Biddle hint- 
that unles the federal government 
_ down, there may be an attempt in 
wress to limit its war powers. If 
fed togetlier, the committee _mem- 
could muster 31 votes in the House 
twelve in the Senate, a bloc that 
id cause the government consider- 
le 
tr pnsequences—Case informed 
dle that if government-operated lines 
't pay taxes, competing lines not 
. will complain, but also will toss 
i; operations into the lap of the 
al government, where priorities for 
; and parts offer an attraction, in 
jition to possible escape from taxes. 


eluge of Books 


Last year’s production is 
inated at 400 million, many 
sper-bound; volumes are mass 
oduced for armed forces. 


[here is no longer any a to the 
aw about not giving Johnny a book 
cause he already has a book. Johnny 
j almost everybody else have been 
ving books for themselves these past 
) years. On an average every man, 
man, and child in the country laid 
t money for three books apiece in 
D4. 
Can't Meet Demand—The big boom 
book publishing started in 1942 
hen an estimated 200,000,000 vol- 
mes came off the presses. Last year 
is estimated twice that many were 
wed, and in many instances produc- 
on could not keep up with demand. 
In the last months of the year some 
ublishers were reduced to issuing 
romissory certificates in lieu of actual 
pies. Mass output of reprints and 
wper-bound, pocket-size books, and 
ok club circulations accounted for a 
pie part of the total, but sales of 
gular editions through bookstores 
ee zooming too. 
Held Down by Paper—If book pub- 
hers had been able to get all the 
per they wanted, sales volumes might 
ave gone to astronomical heights. In 
43 the War Production Board set 
baper quotas for book publishers at 
proximately 85% of 1942 consump- 
lon and last year an additional 10% 
ut was made. 
Although quotas for the current quar- 
erare the same as last year’s, the paper 
hortage may bring a ia Sod cut later 
i the year. Book publishers in this 
untry are allotted about 14% of total 
bayer production, as compared with 
igland where they receive 15%. 
By cutting down the average weight 
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of books from 14 Ib. to 3 lb., pub- 
lishers have been able to make out 
with the supplies they can get. They 
have pat from about 70-Ib. stock 
to +0-lb. stock, cut margins, eliminated 
superfluous fly sheets, and in many in- 
stances used smaller type faces to get 
more words per page. 

e No Priorities—With half a dozen ex- 
ceptions, publishers farm out the manu- 
facture A books to some 60 printers 
and binders and limit themselves to 
the selection, editing, and sales end of 
the business, and it is in the manufac- 
ture that wartime production difficulties 
have been acute. 

There are no priorities for the pulp 
and composition material of which 
boards are made nor for the textiles 
used on covers; supplies have been 
strictly hard to get. Reprint houses 
are substituting paper for cloth to cover 
boards in about 50% of their output. 
If cloth is used, a starch-filled fabric 
is replacing chemically impregnated 
pyroxylin. 
© Keeping the Jackets—One luxury item 
the publishers have not felt able to 
dispense with is the heavy paper dust 
jacket, usually printed in several colors; 
they claim that the advertising and 
sales appeal of the jackets make them 
indispensable. A book recently pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press was 
bound in brown kraft paper, unprinted, 
but was covered with a conventional 
two-color dust jacket made of good 
stock. 

Bookbinding has been the bottleneck 
because it is still essentially a craft 
process (and is highly organized in 
A.F.L. craft unions). If production is 
to keep pace with merchandising, the 
industry concedes that new techniques 
in bookbinding will have to be de- 
veloped. 

Wartime limitation on nonessential 

machinery production has held back 
advances, but a beginning in new 
processes has been made by Double- 
day Doran & Co. in the successful oper- 
ation of a binder which will do in a few 
minutes’ time the whole operation, 
which usually takes several weeks. 
e Fewer Titles—The trend has been 
toward publishing fewer titles but with 
more copies of each book. In prewar 
years an average edition ran between 
3,500 and 5,000, with 5,000 to 7,500 
for a reprint, and 1,500 for a technical 
book. Now the averages are around 
10,000 for a regular trade book, 30,000 
for a reprint, and 2,000 for a technical 
work. 

Runaway editions of best sellers have 
become commonplace. Although no 
other book (except the Bible) has yet 
reached Gone With the Wind’s record 
of almost 4,000,000 copies, Bob Hope’s 
I Never Left Home chalked up a mil- 
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In lining up your 
post-war schedules, it will pay you 
to utilize Adeco experience and 
facilities. These specialists in 
hydraulics can help you in two 
important ways: 


signing hydraulic producing pre 
mechanisms to cision parts and 
meet your re- 
quirements. 


assemblies on a 


Assist you in de- 2 Work with you in 
contract basis. 


An illustrated bookler pre- 

sents the story behind this 

Adeco service. Write for 

your copy today. 

AIRCRAFT AND DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP 

NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 

‘OUR PARTNERS IN PRECISION 


That “top-name” hat you 

are wearing may give you 

a worth-while tip. Look in the 
crown. If the maker’s name or 
trademark seems to be part of the 
felt, chances are it was marked 
with a Kaumagraph Dry Trans- 
fer. This same type of economi- 
cal, safe, sure identification may 
be adaptable to your product. 
Kaumagraph has many products 
and methods—some important 
new ones created by war require- 
ments, It will be worth-while for 
ou to learn how you may do a 
ter, cheaper, more attractive 
marking job with Kaumagraph. 


Send sample to be marked 


KAUMAGRAPH 


; 
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Records that deserve 
to be placed on the 
WESTON paper mode 
for the purpose include: 


Accounting Forms 
Chorts 

Controcts 

Executive Correspondence 
Instruction Monvals 
Insurance Policies 
Inventory Records 
lego! Documents 
Loose Leaf Forms 
Mops 

Minute Books 
Production Records 
Reports 

Research Records 
Soles Manvoals 
Soles Records 


n 1979 


will your business 
be “Worth the paper 
it’s written on’’? 


You expect your business to be “going 
strong’’ next generation, too. Don't you? 
Then, isn’t it good sense to place its es- 
sential records on paper made specially 
to meet your responsibility to the future 
of the business? ‘ 


every record worth 
keeping belongs ona 


Weston paper 


Weston Cotton Fibre Content Paper is 
specifically and exclusively designed and 
tested to provide an efficient and lasting 
foundation for records worth keeping. When 
you ask your supplier to use Weston paper 
for your records you are taking a practical, 
time-proved precaution that will stand the 
business in good stead long after your 
personal retirement. 


oss 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dalton, Massachusetts 


“How Green Was My Valley.” a bulk 
novel, becomes a comfortab! 
for military readers. Mass-pr 
for the services, such reprit 
“twinned” on presses of pu 


i 
pocket-size magazines, then 


lion and a quarter sales last year an 
at least half a dozen current favorit 
have sold as much as 500,000 cop 
each. 
© More Poetry and Drama—Accordin: 
to Publishers’ Weekly, trade magazine 
there was a 16% decrease in new title 
and new editions last year—6,970 4 
compared with 8,325 in 1943. In 1943 
there was a drop of 13% from the 
previous year. Generally accepted 
reasons for the decline were that ther 
was a dearth of new talent submitting 
manuscripts and also that publisher 
were inclined to rely on tried and true 
numbers rather than experiment wit! 
possible successes. 

However, poetry and drama—usu 
the stepchildren of the business—wer 
the only classification which showed a 
increase in number of titles, going 
by 3.6%. 

Fiction titles, which with humor 

books were the best-sellers, dropped 
9.3%. General books sloughed of 
11.3% of the number of new titles anc 
new editions put out the year before, 
geography and travel 29.8%, biography 
10.8%, juveniles 6.5%, and technical 
and military 7.9%. 
@ More Book Clubs—Mass merchandis 
ing methods which have been evolving 
over a period of 20 years all of a sudden 
caught on like wildfire in the past 
couple of years until now almost ever 
news stand, drugstore, and chain store 
in the country sells books as a regular 
part of business. And in addition some 
15 different book clubs are doing 4 
thriving business. 

Book-of-the-Month Club and Literary 
Guild now have over 500,000 members 
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each. Other clubs such as C.I.O.’s 
United Automobile Workers Labor 
Book Club have potential customers 
running into the millions (BW—Dec. 
16°44,p 107.) 

Pocket Books, Inc., now has 260 
different titles in circulation through 
900 magazine wholesalers in the 
United States and Canada and produc- 
tion on each title is now running about 
100,000 more copies than before the 
war GW 
e In New Field—Within a few months 
Pocket Books plans to enter the Latin- 
American field with editions in Spanish 
and within the year expects to bring 
out Portuguese copies also. This month 
Pocket Books is Longe | from its usual 

licy of issuing small, paper-bound 
books selling for 25¢ by bringing out 
Carrier War by Lt. Oliver Jensen, in 
an 8xll-in. size, weighing over a 
pound, and selling for 50¢. 
7= While Pocket Books often appear on 
} aig the stands at the same time first edi- 
alved tions are issued (Simon & Schuster is 

ublishing Carrier War this month 
also), other reprints are essentially the 
t and fi best-sellers of all publishers issued about 
Onite a year after the first cream sales have 
Opies been siphoned off. Their lower sales 
price—usually between 49¢ and $1.98 
Tang # -is possible because advertising on 
‘zine, MM them has already been done by the 
tits 9% original publishers; they use the same 
U a 9 plates with cheaper paper and less fancy 
1945 I formats; and royalties run less (around 
1 the 10%). 
epted He 150,000 a Day—Doubleday Doran, 
there which with its half dozen subsidiary 


itting companies is a leading factor in the field, 
shers last year issued more than 90,000 books 
true a day from its own presses and in addi- 
wit! tion jobbed out several million copies. 


This year the company expects to run 
uall some 150,000 copies a day. 


were As a sample of the kind of business 
dai reprints are doing, Doubleday Doran 
g last August bought rights from Harper 

& Bros. to A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
TOUS and within four months had sold over 
pce a million copies. 


ot @ Military Job—But the most interest- 
anc ing of all publishing ventures— because 
for, it isa real mass production job and may 
iphy have vast postwar implications—is the 
uca: # supplying of some 5,600,000 copies of 


popular books each month to members _ 


dis of the armed service: overseas. 


ving In September, 1943, the Council 
iden on Books in Wartime (a voluntary, 
past nonprofit organization of which 79 pub- 
ver lishing houses and the American Book- 


tore sellers Assn. are members) established 
ular Editions for the Armed Services, Inc., 
yme to provide our fighting men overseas 
g 4 @ with books for their recreation and en- 

tertainment. At first 30 different titles 
rary were run off in lots of 50,000 each but 
bers now there are more than 600 titles 
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“DARN LUCKY 
WE HAD 

THESE KELLYS 
ON BOARD!" 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


It’s always a good thing to “have Kellys on board.” Today’s Kelly 
Truck Tires are completely redesigned to deliver maximum per- 
formance from new materials. They’re Kelly-dependable. They're 
tough. The Kelly plant has been completely modernized. Machines, 
equipment and methods are the newest in the industry. Only one 
thing hasn’t changed—Kelly dependability. You'll always be as- 
sured of getting full mileage and plus performance from Kellys! 
If you’re eligible for new tires, get Kellys! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


y 
¢/ 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 


Consider These Facts: 


More and more home movie fans realize 
that to enjoy 8 mm. films to the utmost 
—they should be shown with a preci- 
sion projector that embodies all the 
features and conveniences of a profes- 
sional type machine. 

Thousands of Ampro 8 mm. projec- 
tors, produced before the war, delighted 
users all over the world. They offered 
new standards of brilliance of illumi- 
nation and ease of operation plus: 

. still pictures for detailed study 
. - . 400 foot capacity if desired ... re- 
verse picture operation for humorous 
effects ...one hand precision tilting 
control... fast automatic rewinding... 
automatic pilot light for threading ... 
removable optics for quick cleaning... 


Buy War Bonds 


easy threading over large sprockets... 
and many other features. 

Ampro 8 mm. projectors will not be 
available until after the war—but when 
you can select your post war projector 
—be sure to remember the many su- 
perior features of Ampro design. 

An unusually interesting and infor- 
mative story entitled “What Will Hap- 
pen in the Movies the Day War is Over 
...” is being distributed in attractive 
booklet form by the Ampro Corpora- 
tion. Write today for your FREE copy. 


APE 


AMPRO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Precision Ciné Equipment 


being issued and the council 
ning to increase production t 

000 a month by July. 

e For Male Readers—Books arc 

to appeal to a male, military 

and provide for a wide diver 
tastes. More than two-thirds of 

is made up of fiction and hum 

ing all the way from classics 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist to curr 
sellers, such as Lillian Smith’s Stra, 
Fruit and eight western ad 
stories by Ernest Haycox. Serio 
fiction such as Joseph C. Grew’s 
From Tokyo also is included as 
poetry, travel, sports, and other ditfere 
types. 

The council calls these bo 
pendable. Issued like K-rations t 
paper-bound and pocket-size, « ening 
at the narrow end of the page and 
printed two columns to the page. Al- 
though the original idea was that the 
books were cheap enough so that they 
could be thrown away after one read- 
ing, the council says that on the aver. 
age they get two readings each in com 
bat areas and 18 in quiet areas 
e Mass Production—After a book is ap- 
proved for publication by the council's 
committee and by the War and Navy 
departments, mass production begins 
The original edition is character 
counted; then special charts are used to 
show. whether the book will fit into 
publication schedules. The charts show 
exactly how many pages in different 
type faces a certain number of words 
will run on any of the half dozen dif 
ferent presses used. 

The format is functional, stemming 

directly out of magazine web rotary 
presses on which the books are for the 
most part printed. There are two sizes, 
determined by press dimensions, 54x 
3% in. and 64x44 in., the first just 
half the size of a digest type magazine 
and the latter half the size of a pulp 
publication. On these magazine presses 
the books are run two at a time and 
then cut in two. Some of them are now 
being run on telephone book presses 
and are being turned out four at a 
clip. 
° Low-Cost Product—Paper, which is 
extra-quota, is slightly better than news- 
print, and the covers are a special kraft 
base coated on one side, printed in 
color, and showing a miniature cop) 
of the original jacket. The whole thing 
costs on the average 6¢ a copy to pro- 
duce, including 1¢ which is divided half 
and half between the original publisher 
and the author. 

Following its success with Editions 
for the Armed Services, the council 
launched another publishing venture 
last November. Overseas Editions, Inc., 
was set up to publish American books 
for distribution in foreign countries }y 
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S alloy steel specialists, one of our jobs 
for many years has been the research- 
ing znd commercial development of spe- 
cial electrical materials—highly individu- 
alized alloys which have helped many a 
designer to realize in fact what he hoped 
for in theory. We developed a number of 
these materials, and some of them are at 
the heart of the war’s most valuable con- 
tributions to the electrical and electronic 
sciences of the future. 


ARE AS LINWIITLESS AS SPACE 


The Allegheny Ludlum line of finely de 
veloped silicon steels, high-permeability 
and high-resistance alloys, and glass-to 
metal sealing alloys is most complete 
What’s more, it is backed by exhaustive 
data on characteristics and performance, 
and amplified by full technical coopera 
tion. @Whatever you want to do, electri 
cally or electronically, let us work with 
you. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Suppl le We Eleitaiel Guilty 


ALLOYS DEVELOPED AND PROVED FOR SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


W&D...9576-B 


wees hci 


the Office of War Information’s Over- 
seas Publications Bureau. 

By March, 3,500,000 of these books 
in French, Italian, German, and Eng- 
lish will be ready for sale at low cost 
in liberated and conquered countries. 
e Note on the Cover—Although Over- 
seas Editions’ titles are being issued with 
an idea of interpreting American life 
to people in foreign countries (the 
Joint British-American Psychological 
Warfare Division is participating in the 
project), on the cover of the books the 
following statement will appear: “This 
edition of an American book is made 
available in various countries only until 
normal free publishing, interrupted by 
Axis aggression, can be reestablished.” 

Here are some titles representative of 
the type of books chosen: America by 
Stephen Vincent Benct, Benjamin 
Franklin by Carl Van Doren, Yankee 


from Olympus by Catherine Drinker _ 


Bowen, and American High Command 
Report, by Gen. Marshall, Adm. King, 
and Gen. Arnold. 

Overseas Editions will be compact, 
pocket-size, paper-bound, similar to pre- 
war European books rather than to the 
special format for Armed Services Edi- 
tions. They will be sold on a cost con- 
tract to the Office of War Informa- 
tion and are expected to cost around 
12¢ each, of which owners of the rigifts 
will receive a 1¢ royalty. 


Tulips in Danger 


Netherlands bulb industry 
would be hard hit for years if 
Germans break dikes and flood 


farms with sea water. 


The U. S. tulip industry is on the 
alert for any morsel of authentic in- 
formation on what has happened—and 
may happen—to Netherlands tulip 
growers during German occupation. 
Competitive factors which may have im- 
portant effects on the war-expanded 
U. S. bulb business hinge on the postwar 
condition of Dutch farms, which, before 
the war, exported 70,000,000 bulbs an- 
nually to this country. 
eU. S. Growers Prosper—Whatever 
happens in Holland, the U. S. bulb in- 
dustry expects to do more business 
than it did before the war. 

The trade estimates that prewar pro- 
duction was around 8,000,000 salable 
bulbs. Last year more than 15,000,000 
marketable bulbs were raised in Wash- 
ington, Michigan, Oregon, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, Indiana, Texas, ‘Wis- 
consin, and Iowa, and on Long Island. 
© Dutch Farms Menaced—Most of Hol- 
land’s prewar bulb industry centered in 
the éxtreme western portion of the 
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WELDED MASTS FOR HOISTING FISH 


Pyramidal masts of tubular steel on the 84-ft. trawler Joseph S. Mattos repre- 
sent the latest of radical changes devised for fishing boats in recent years. The 
superstructure of welded pipe, ranging in diameter from 5 in. to 24 in., is 
designed primarily for better weight distribution and strength for pulling up 
heavy drafts of fish. Another purpose is to clear decks of paraphernalia which 
ordinarily clutters a trawler—by carrying riggings and tackle in slings. Albino 
M. Pereira, veteran fishing-boat captain, plans to give his mast design exhaus- 
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tive tests on the banks off Gloucester, Mass., this winter. 


Netherlands, north of Rotterdam  ; 
gion still occupied by the Geran; 
While only fragmentary reports haye 
been received from the occupied zone 
it is believed that the gravest threat 
overhanging Dutch tulip growers is the 
possibility that the Germans may de. 
stroy the sea dikes and inundatc the 
tulip farms. 

Such an act, in the opinion of inany 

experts, would paralyze Nether!ands 
tulip production for years. Salt water 
would make the soil useless for culti. 
vation for some time. (Some sections 
of Holland already have been flooded as 
the result of enemy or Allied action, but 
these do not include the big tulip culti- 
vation areas.) 
e Dutch Acreage Reduced—From such 
reports as have been received from 
occupied Holland, it appears that, de- 
- ag the diversion of much acreage to 
the growing of foodstuffs, the Dutch cul- 
tivated great numbers of tulips during 
occupation, although in 1944 probably 
only about one-half as much acreage 
was planted in tulips as in 1940, when 
$20,000,000 worth of bulbs was ex. 
ported. 

German bulb buyers are said to have 

taken three times their usual quantity 
during the war. Tulip bulbs, when 
dried and ground, are usable as a substi- 
tute for coffee. 
e Equipment Confiscated—In the opin- 
ion of the trade, the Netherlands grow- 
ers may be handicapped in other ways in 
their postwar efforts. It is thought that 
the Germans confiscated nearly all the 
trucks, barges, tools, and other equip- 
ment needed in large-scale cultivation 
and marketing. It is doubtful whether 
such equipment can be replaced for 
some time after V-E Day. 

Other fears are that because of short- 

age of electricity, due to scarcity of coal, 
bulbs in storage may have been dam- 
aged, and that inability to operate drain- 
age systems may have resulted in exten- 
sive deterioration of the soil in the tulip 
beds. 
e An Ancient Hobby—Tulip bulbs were 
first brought to western Europe from 
Turkey around 1570, after trade had 
been opened up with the Turks. By 
1600, the plants were blooming in 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
and other European countries. Tulips be- 
came a fashionable hobby, and wealthy 
Europeans often paid as much as 1,500 
florins for a rare bulb. When the hobby 
spread to England an orgy of specula- 
tion began, during which certain varic- 
ties of bulbs brought prices ranging 
from $1,000 to $2,200. 

Cultivation of bulbs on a commercial 
scale in this country was started by de- 
scendants of Dutch growers. At present 
the Pacific Northwest is the largest 
producer, 
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FLEX-SITE 
SIBLE BOOKS 
ore valuable 
tures than any 
er binder. 


Available Now. 


TRA-DEX 


VERTICAL VISIBLE TRAY 


Three-way visible margins for 
faster posting . . . stu 
reference. 


Available Now. 


CARDINEER 
ROTARY CARD FILE 


The wheel principle 
brings records in- 
stantly to operator's 


hands. 
Available Now. 
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records in your office. 


INSULATED FILE 

The only insulated file 

with Underwriters’ label. 
Postwar. 


Microfilm and process your 


Postwar. 


RECORD SYSTEMS * 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS * 


Gimbel Bros. Department store 
Milwaukee, use DIEBOLD V-Line 
trays for cycle billing. V-Line 
trays are heart of system because 
of convenience afforded for stuff- 
ing posting media with accounts / 
where it is accumulated for rapid 
reference and billing. 


* 


SPEED LEDGER STUFFING* AND POSTING 
with DIEBOLD SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT 


Whether your business be large or small, or your need for 
record-keeping systems be vast or modest, Diebold has 
especially designed equipment to meet every need. Accessi- 
bility—speed in stuffing or posting—compactness—flexibility 
for peaks or valleys as need arises—these are but a few of 
the outstanding advantages of Diebold’s varied line. At the 
left are pictured some of the Diebold products. With Diebold 
Systems Equipment output is increased, space is saved 
and first costs disappear in the savings you quickly experi- 
ence. Write us now of your record-keeping problems. We 
will gladly guide you to the better control and greater 
economy so vital to war or peace time efficiency. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED + CANTON 2, OHIO. 


*Stuffing is the filing of posting media with 
selected ledger accounts prior to posting. 


(DIEBOLD) 


Since 1859 


FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT * MICROFILM 
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| © grow cotton of longer staple and finer quality and in great abundance Le & 
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USINES: 


utter Side Down 


Dairy equation is thrown 
tof balance as a result of 
tin dry milk demand. Curb on 
hole milk advantages is asked. 


putter producers have finally goaded 
. War Food Administration into jim- 
ing dairy production payments to 
courage farmers to separate more 
Jk into cream. This will be sold to 
ameries, Where it will be turned into 
ore butter for the U.S. public. 
Retter Break on Butter—In the big 
tterproducing states WEA has been 
pring production subsidies at the rate 
le to 70¢ a ewt. for whole milk, 10¢ 
ib. for butterfat sold as cream. Since 
) lb. of whole milk will yield only 34 
-to4 Ib. of cream (35¢ to 40¢ in sub- 
ies), farmers have been seeking the 
ger payments that they receive for 
hole milk and have been marketing 
ss and less cream. 

Beginning Apr. 1, WFA will reduce 
hole milk payments 35¢ a cwt., leaving 
itterfat payments at 10¢ a lb. When 
he whole milk payments rise again next 
| (during the season of low milk 
oduction), butterfat payments will be 
sted to 16¢ a Ib. 
\WFA’s move comes in answer to an 
yertisement airing the butter produc- 
ss protest in the New York Times, 
¢ Washington (D.C.) one Star, 
nd other big city papers a fortnight ago. 
iid for by the American Dairy Assn., 
ead said, in part, “You can have 
re butter. Not as much as prewar, 
ut certainly more than the pat a day 
ou are getting now. . . . You may not 
now it—but all dairy farmers know— 
hat the government has been definitely 
iouraging butter production. The 
w to get more butter is to raise the 
tums to the producers of butter... .” 
Industry on Offensive—A better sub- 
iy ratio for butterfat was one of the 
mands made by creamery owners at 
n industry indignation session in Chi- 
0 last month (BW —Feb.3’45,p42). 
ther demands were an increase of 6¢ 
>. in the base price of butter and 
hore WFA limitation orders on the 
¢ of cream which, butter interests 
nuige, 18 being diverted to confection- 
‘, Soup makers, and bakers. 

Privately, WFA officials do not be- 
we that revamping the milk and cream 
iments will go very far toward boost- 
¢ butter production. Under wartime 
me and production controls, the eco- 
omics of the dairy products industries 
quolitf’¢ become infinitely involved. 
< Acid Keeping Price Balance—OPA price 
¢ Progitclings on manufactured dairy products 
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HIGH SPOTS IN INDUSTRY'S 


wgue3st of bosTs! 


velopment that revolutionized automobile 
manufacturing, and turned the hand-built 
horseless carriage into the mass-produced 
Model T. Introduced in 1913, mass assem- 
bly was really the opening gun in modern 
industry’s cost-reduction battle. It literally 
blasted old-fashioned cost and price ideas 


7 Mass Assembly — the Ford-engineered de- 


out of the picture! 


Standardization and interchangeability of 
parts—another great advance in industry’s 
crusade for lower production costs. With- 
out it, mation-wide servicing would have 
been an impossibility. And without nation- 
wide servicing, there could never be the 
demand and distribution that underwrites 
today’s mass-produced and mass-priced 


merchandise. 


Bs 


Automatic Instrumenta- 
tion— As the technique 
that made it possible to 
rocess even the most un- 
Fikely products by mass pro- 
duction methods, close con- 
trol instrumentation was a 
third important factor in 
industry's conquest of costs. 
To its development, Fox- 
boro — the name you instinc- 
tively associate with preci- 
sion control instrumentation 
-made many of the major 
contributions. 


--and the last will not be leust 
in the battle for postwar profits 


For manufacturers in many types of 
industries, Foxboro Instrumentation 
now heads the list of projects for im- 
proving post-war production. 
They’ve seen how much it’s helped 
the food, petroleum, rubber, textile, 
plastics, and many another industry 
set record highs in output, record 
lows in costs. And they aren’t going 
to leave their plants out on a limb! 


J 


Don’t leave yours out there, either! 
Call in a Foxboro Engineer to discuss 
any process involving temperature, 
pressure, flow or humidity. Use his 
experience in instrumentation to 
help build bigger sales volume 
through lowered costs. Why not 
write or wire today? The Foxboro 
Company, 212 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


OXBOR 


TO MEASURE AND CONTROL TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW, HUMIDITY 


(2) 


| be 
Guard Workers’ Hands 


PRECIOUS TIME is lost—maybe 
weeks! —when a worker is laid up 
because of hand injuries. JOMAC 
GLOVES are the highly favored 
“hand defenses” in leading shops. 
Jomac’s extraordinary fabric is 
thick with protective “cushions” . .. 
and lock-stitched to give up to 7 
times the wear of ordinary work- 
gloves. They can be kept clean... 
laundered over and over again. 
Write for details. C. WALKER 
JONES CO., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 


mn GLOVES 


Three Types of Jomac Gloves 


e Regular Industrial Type 
e Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
e Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs 


(set with WFA approval) are designed 
to yield farmers a return of $2.65 a cwt. 
on whole milk. Farmers can realize this 
$2.65 by selling their milk as fluid milk 
or for manufacture into cheese, evapo- 
rated milk, dry ice cream mix, or ole 
whole milk products. 

These products have been in heavy 
demand by the armed forces and lend- 
lease, and OPA and WFA deliberately 
set high ceilings on them to encourage 
farmers to sell whole milk instead of 
separating it out on the farm, selling the 
cream to creameries for butter and 
either selling the skim milk separately 
or using it themselves to fatten up their 
livestock. 
¢ Dry Milk Demand Cut—At the be- 
ginning of the war, the military and 
lend-lease were also calling for large 
quantities of dry skim milk powder— 
or, as it is now more euphemistically 
termed nonfat dry milk solids (BW— 
Mar.4'44,p101). By selling his milk as 
a combination of separated cream for 
butter and skim milk for powder, the 
farmer could also realize a return of 
$2.65 a ewt. of whole milk—in the pro- 
portion of about $1.76 for the cream 
and 89¢ for the skim milk. 

WFA’s campaign to increase the pro- 

duction of skim milk powder was suc- 
cessful—so successful that prices fell 
below ceilings when government re- 
quirements were reduced (BW—Nov. 
4'44,p95). The price WFA will pay for 
the powder dropped from 14¢ a Ib. (as 
against a prewar average of around 7¢) 
to 134¢. It will shortly fall to 13¢. As 
a result, it is now more profitable for 
farmers to sell their milk as whole milk 
than to sell it for the butter-skim milk 
powder combination. 
@ Justice in Complaints—WFA officials 
concede that butter producers have 
something in their contention that but- 
ter has been underpriced. The low price 
for butter was designed by Washington 
to offset the high price of skim milk 
powder, while still keeping the butter- 
powder combination price in balance 
with that for manufactured whole milk 
products. But in Iowa and some other 
major butter-producing states, theré are 
few powder plants, and farmers have 
been unable to take advantage of the 
high price of powder to compensate for 
the ae price of butterfat sold to 
creameries. 

A boost of 2¢ a lb. in the base price 
of butter might bring the butter-powder 
combination back to parity with whole 
milk products. Officials hint that WFA 
has now recommended this to Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson. 
OPA, with its eye on the cost-of-living 
index, will resist any increase in butter 
prices. 

e Weigh Creamery Increase—An alter- 
native would be to increase the roll- 
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PRESS FOR PLANKS 


Nearing completion at Philadelphia 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is one of 
the largest steam platen presses ever 
built—a towering 1,250,000-Ib. mon- 
ster. It is designed to form 20 4x20-tt. 
fiberboard planks simultaneously, un- 
der heat and a pressure of 2,500 Ib. 
per sq.in., to be.used for such purposes 
as electrical panels and wall sheathing. 


back subsidy on butter, now fixed at 
5¢ a lb., paid to butter producers by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
enable them to absorb the slash in 
retail ceilings on butter ordered by 
OPA 18 months ago. But the RFC 
subsidies are now under the congres 
sional hatchet (BW—Feb.17’45,p7 

It seems unlikely that butter pro- 
ducers will get the 6¢ a Ib. they ar 
demanding, or any substantial part of it, 
either through a direct price boost 
through an increased subsidy. 

e Fluid Consumption, Up—W IA is ¢ 

amining—not very enthusiastica the 
possibilities of meeting the butter m- 
dustry’s third demand for more lim- 
tation orders on other uses that cream ! 
being put to. 

Whatever relief is granted the indus 
try, WFA will not consent to anything 
which will interfere with the rmed 
forces’ demand for evaporated mulk, 
cheddar cheese, and dried whole milk 
powders (mostly in the form ot 
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480 BAZOOKAS BRAZED PER HOUR HARDENED SURFACES, 5 A MINUTE, 


with one small G-E electronic heater — it's one 


e 


of the production ‘'miracles'’ of the war! 


vent 


Iphia’s 
one of 
S ever 

mon- 
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ly, un- 
TD | ANNEALING COST CUT 50% — wnes « EVERY 13 SECONDS, 6 PARTS BRAZED. 
thing tronic heater took over the job of This G-E heater brazes machine-gun parts 6 


these aircraft pairs at a time. Only 13 seconds to load, 


braze, and unload! 
ced at 
ers by 
rp. to 
sh in 


HOUR-SIZED JOBS TAKE SECONDS . RUM SSSR esas 


There are literally thousands of heating jobs 
which G-E electronic heaters can do in any- 
where down to one ten thousandth of the time 
required by conventional methods. With these 
v—the heaters you can braze, harden, anneal, or 
' > solder with amazingly accurate control. Op- 
erators can be trained in one or two hours. 
To see how G-E electronic heaters can cut your 
ndus- costs, phone the G-E office near you. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


_ Buy all the BONDS you can — ond keep al! you buy GENE RAL E LECTR Ic 
os 


Torrington Needle Bearings 
Double Life on Wrist Pins of 
Homelite Portable Generators — 


Picture an emergency...a city without light...in need of 
portable power to guide the tools of repair crews. Then you'll 
see why Homelite Portable Generators are built to deliver 
efficient, dependable performance under all service conditions. 
And that’s one reason why Homelite engineers specified 
Torrington Needle Bearings for the wrist pin end of the 
connecting rod because they doubled the service life in this 
vital application. 

Check the design advantages of Torrington Needle Bearings 
in terms of your own product and you'll see how their high 
capacity and efficient lubrication may help increase operating 
efficiency and minimize service attention on your equipment... 
how their small size and light weight provide space and weight 
savings that may simplify your production and give you new 
sales features. Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along 
with a list of typical Needle Bearings applications, will be 
found in Catalog No. 30-A. May we send you a copy 
without obligation? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN, + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
‘‘Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, Engiand 


cream mix). Although pr 
these whole milk products 
prewar levels, civilian consu 
dropped because of heavy n 
Ings. 
© How Civilian Fares—This j 
pened to civilian per capita 
tion of various dairy product 
1940 and 1944: butter, d 
evaporated milk, down 24° 
cheese, down more than 
cheese (including cheddar), doy n 
fluid milk and cream, up 20 

The one sure fire way that \\ f4 
to increase butter productio: 
interfering with military need 
products is to slap drastic 
on civilian consumption of fi 
and cream. (This would 
necessitate milk rationing, 
WFA and OPA don’t even 
think about.) Civilians, savs WIA 
take their choice. Privately, off 
think they should drink their 
be thankful. 


Rent Loophole 


OPA steps in to regulate 
co-op apartment deals. Rates 
for shares viewed as evasion of 
agency’s controls. 


Cooperatively owned apartment 
buildings, which boomed in 
‘twenties only to lose popularity a de 
ade later, are back on the U. S$ 
estate scene. This time many a tenant 
claims he is not cooperative-minde: 
but is being pashed into buying a share 
by a landlord who uses the cooper itive 
contract as a device to evade rent ceil. 
ings. 

e New Co-ops Restricted—Last week 
OPA showed that it believed this charge 
by amending its housing regulati ms t 
prevent any cooperative organized after 
leb. 17 from taking over a_ building 
unless at least 80% of the cooperat 
are tenants already in occupancy there 
(A person might own several unit 
cooperative building but under the 
terms of this regulation he can be 
occupying tenant of only one.) To ¢ 
force its rule, OPA will refuse to approve 
eviction of more than 20% of t 
tenants of buildings which are so con- 
verted. 

Most such conversions occur in struc: 
tures containing many units in the hig)- 
rental brackets—for example, ten-roo! 
apartments with rent ceilings of about 
$500 monthly. Relatively few of the 
country’s apartment dwellers are like! 
to be affected. But those few are vocal 
Within the past 90 days complaints 
have been received by OPA offices in 
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hicago, in New York, and in San 
‘rancisco. ; 

Idea Spreads—Typicall , a promoter 
ys an apartment building and tums 
+ into a cooperative. ‘Then he requires 
he occupying tenants to buy shares, at 
prices Well above market value, on threat 
f eviction by someone else willing to 
uy into the corporation in order to get 
bn apartment. ; 

No great number of conversions has 
ccurred as yet. Chicago lists only 
pout half a dozen, and its Real Estate 
Board expects few more right now. But 
the three cities where the activity first 
cot under way afford fertile soil because 
housing is tight and buildings of the 
right type for conversion are available. 
But property owners in Detroit, St. 
Louis, and other cities are also begin- 
ning to catch on. 

No Bar on Assessments—Monthily 
asessments on the cooperators (for 
operating expense, interest on the mort- 
gage, and the like) are smaller if down 
payments are large. (The minimum 
down payment is 20% under general 
OPA regulations.) 

Currently, about half of all Chicago 
purchasers of cooperative apartment 
units are paying cash, and the rest at 
least 40% cash. A 40% down payment 
usually brings the monthly assessment 
down to about half the former rental. 
As long as no collusion is sniffed, OPA 
is unconcerned, even if assessments ex- 
ceed former rentals; assessments are not 
regarded as rent. 
¢Higher Equity Now—A _ legitimate 
reason for tenants’ interest in becoming 
cooperative owners is that few single- 
family residences are available for pur- 
chase in the cities where the co-op 
apartment idea is being revived. Other 
reasons are those that prompted the 
growth of cooperatives in the 1920's: 
the desires for greater security, owner- 
ship, and a hedge against inflation. 
Chicago real estate men expect a wave 
of new building of cooperative apart- 
ments when construction restrictions 
are relaxed. 

_ An important difference exists in the 
inancing of today’s reconversions and 
the over-borrowed projects of 1922-29. 
Down payments 15 or 20 years ago 
otten were as low as 10%. When the 
consequently heavy mortgages got into 
depression trouble, owners had to take 
their losses on foreclosure, and move 
out, 

*Few Survivors—Of the several hun- 
dred cooperative apartment buildings 
that flourished in Chicago before 1930, 
only 52 now operate under the original 
gal structures, and many of these were 
alvaged only because one or two of the 
more affluent and devoted tenants 
bought several units from cooperators 
who fell by the wayside. 
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Le ictine demands for faster oil production call 
for equipment that can take it. To increase service 
life and minimize maintenance in the rotary tables 
that control oil well drilling speeds, engineers spec- 
ify the use of Torrington Angular Contact Bearings. 
Especially designed to carry both the radial and 
thrust loads imposed by high speed drilling, these 
modern anti-friction bearings are rigidly controlled 
in the hardening and grinding process to insure 
utmost precision and equalize load distribution 
under al! service conditions. 

Solving new or unusual bearing problems of the 
oil, steel, paper, machine tool and other specialized 
applications is all part of the day’s work for the 
engineers of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Divi- 
sion. Profit by their diversified knowledge and 
experience by specifying Torrington Bearings when 
you order equipment. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 


NEEDLE + BALL 


ORR W: 
TRIS 


Fi = 


FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
AHEAD? 


Here are four problems that 
involve financing and which 
may confront your business 
at any time: 


1. Reconversion 

2. Consolidation 

3. New product and new 
market development 

4. Modernization 


Here are eight ways in which 
our Underwriting Depart- 
ment may help you: 


1. Discuss and develop 
plans for financing 
2. Underwrite bonds, pre- 
ferred and common 
stocks 
- Assist preparation of 
registration statements 
Arrange private or 
public sale of securities 
Appraise securities 
Negot tate consolidations 
Prepare plans for re- 
capitalization 
. Aid inlisting securities 
: 
on stock exchanges 


These are only the more 
important functions of our 
Underwriting Department. 
We invite you to inquire of 
a Partner at the nearest 
Hornblower & Weeks office. 
Inquiries confidential and 
without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y, 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


F l N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 122) 


Profits Picture 


Even though earnings stay 
at high level, profits are showing 
a gradual year-to-year decline 
as operating costs increase. 


The early flood of annual reports and 

preliminary earnings statements shows, 
as had been expected, that American 
corporate profits remained at lush levels 
in 1944. 
e Gradual Shrinkage—Many _ reports, 
however, are disclosing year-to-year de- 
clines. And they indicate (table, page 65) 
that, while productive capacity has been 
soaring, industry’s war-earnings capacity 
has been gradually shrinking under the 
impact of renegotiation and taxes, higher 
operating costs, and the building up of 
postwar reserves. 

The earnings picture is notable for 

the smallness of profit margins generally, 
compared with those of prewar years. 
Armour & Co., for example, earned only 
77¢ and Swift less than $1 on each $100 
of 1944 sales volume. This is abnor- 
mally low even for packers who have 
long been used to big sales volumes and 
low profit margins. 
e Margins Trimmed—The shoe trade, 
however, isn’t used to small profit mar- 
gins. Yet, Endicott Johnson Corp. 
earned only 1.74% on sales, compared 
with 2.27% a few years back, and Inter- 
national Shoe only 3.80% against 
7.10% in 1937. 

Hercules Powder showed profits of 

only 4.5%, based on sales, compared 
with 7.70% seven years earlier. 
e The Tax Angle—But equally news- 
worthy is the way present high taxes 
have cushioned the oak in cases where 
profits started sagging under the load 
of higher costs, lower volumes, etc.. 

The Atlas Powder report provides an 

illustration. The company’s 1944 
profits before taxes ran $941,000 below 
1943 earnings, but net income, because 
of the drop caused in taxes, was off only 
$43,000. 
@ Rails Decline—The worst showing in 
the 1944 over-all earnings picture, as 
earlier anticipated, has been provided 
by the railroad industry. 

Not even a 4% year-to-year rise which 
sent revenues to a new peak nor the 
sharp cuts in fixed charges achieved 
lately were enough to offset the Class I 
carriers’ higher operating costs. Their 
1944 net, after all charges, it is esti- 
mated, fell to $660,000,000, or $213,- 
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— 


000,000 less than in 1943 and $24). 
000,000 under 1942’s all-time hich ~ 
Utility earnings probably didn't Quite 
equal those of 1943. The iron and ses 
(Bethlehem was an exception), ship 
ping, metals, tobacco, and textile in % 
tries profited less also in 1944 than is 
1943. 
e Petroleum Leads—Few oil ¢ yMpanies 
have yet reported full 1944 detajj 
However, the oil companies undou}y. 
edly showed the best gains last year f 
any corporate group. 

Those with common stock listed op 
the New York Stock Exchange had 
earnings some 21% above 1943 in the 
first nine months and this rate of gaip 
probably was maintained. j 
@e More Dividends—American _ stock. 
holders fared better last year than jp 
1943. Of the 864 Big’ Board-listed 
common issues, 717 were 1944 diy. 
dend payers, 16 more than in 1943 
Payments were cut or eliminated 


CAREER MAN 


Appointed to the newly created post 
of economic adviser to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System is Emanuel A. Goldenweiset 
whose service with the board covers 4 
period of 31 years. Since 1919 the 
Russian-born 61-year-old economist 
has been a member of the board's 
research division and its director since 
1927. He entered government service 
in 1907 as an immigration inspector. 
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) but 430 maintained 1943 disburse- 
eats unchanged; 207 raised them. 
Only those with tobacco, textile, 
|, and mining common shares suf- 

_ Payments on auto stocks rose 
3% in 1944, 19.2% on the oils, 
+3% on the tire shares, and 11% on 
ye amusement issues. Over-all Big 
bud common dividend payments in 
eased 7.3% above 1943 levels. 

The 1945 earnings outlook, because 
{ possible war events, is not clear-cut. 
Many Wall Street analysts, however, 
nink that 1945 profits, at the worst, 
on't run more than 10% behind 1944 
its if the present production and 
wles activity is maintained, tax rates 
be not changed, and cost increases are 
tially offset by the grant of some 


detail; 
ndoubt. 


Reserves Mount—The earnings pros- 
pects of individual companies obviously 
wy greatly. The shock of any sharp 
drop in profits this year, however, should 
he relatively moderate in the case of 
those heavily in the  excess-profits 
backets. Others will be helped by gen- 
eous excess-profits tax credit carry- 
backs. 

But of special significance is the sub- 
santial growth of corporate cash (or the 
quivalent) resources and the large re- 
eves industry generally has been able 


Proposed bill to remove in- 
wrance companies from danger 
of antitrust action is moving 
along with few changes. 


Fire-insurance companies have been 

vorying for nine months over the 
Supreme Court ruling declaring insur- 
mee subject to regulation under the 
Sherman antitrust act. 
‘Bill Moves Along—Chances of a re- 
meve first started to look good several 
weeks ago when the Senate passed a 
till which would (1) leave regulation 
of insurance to the individual states, as 
it present, and (2) give fire companies 
ots of time to change rate practices by 
uspending actions against insurance 
ncerns under the Sherman act until 
june 1, 1947, and until Jan. 1, 1948, 
mder the Clayton act. 

Provisions of this bill, satisfactory to 
he industry as a whole, even bore the 
»proval of Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
tho presided over the temporary eco- 
womic commitee’s life insurance chéck- 
» and who hadn’t previouslyebeen con- 
adered a friend of the fire companies. 
*Some Amendments—The House fol- 
owed suit last week by also voting to 
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A recent Dept. of Commerce esti- 
mate that $156,000,000,000 of goods 
were manufactured in 1944, 5% 
more than in 1943, is being con- 
firmed by the stratospheric levels of 
sales volumes revealed in 1944 an- 
nual reports now reaching stock- 
holders. However, the following 
sample of reports thus far released 

1 


fter Taxes 
American Can 519,000 
*Arlington Mills 
Atlantic, Gulf, West Indies 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
Bristol-Myers Co. ; 2,440,000 
"Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.. 1,412,000 
oF UF 2,138,000 


7,664,000 


597,000 
.444,000 
36,168,000 


026,000 


9.000 
Columbia Broadcasting 
solidated Paper Co. 

ier Corp. ay 
ntinental Baking Co 

son Radio & Phonograp! 
licott Johnson ( 

tone Tire & Rubbe 

Machinery Cor; 

Schaffner & Marx 
rcules Powder Co... 
ternational Shoe Co. 
Jewel Tea 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking ( l 
564,000 
793,000 
*Liquid Carbonic Corp 1,747,000 
Lone Star Cement Corp... 
Mathieson Alkalai Works.. 
McCrory Stores Corp 
*John Morrell & Co 
G. C. Murphy Co 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
Purity Bakeries Corp 
Republic Steel Corp cme 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co..... 
*Sherwin-Williams Co. 
*Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Sutherland Paper Co 
*Swift & Co 
*U, 
U. S. Steel Corp 
“Universal Pictures Co 
*Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc 
West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Western Auto Supply Co 
*Willys-Overland Motors 
*Wilson & Co 
F. W. Woolworth Co 
Yongstown Sheet 


104 000 
1,323,000 
, 183,000 
2,011,000 
2,810,000 
8,135,000 
2,080,000 
.130,000 
.188,000 
.076,000 
-161,000 
710,000 
5,663,000 
930,000 
60,293,000 
3,413,000 
6,953,000 
1,033,000 
1,303,000 
3,896,000 
7,354,000 


* Fiscal years ended prior to Dec. 31. 


Corporate Earnings Show Gradual Shrinkage 


O44 


doesn't bear out earlier guesses of 
some statisticians that profits, after 
taxes, would run 4% to 5% ahead 
of 1943. Corporate earnings in 1944, 
as a whole, stayed above levels of 
1937 (the last peace year of sub 
stantial earnings) but early reports 
definitely indicate that wartime 
profits are gradually shrinking. 


=n —_ 1943—. 
After Tares 
$13,335,000 
939,000 
2,140,000 
32.125.000 
938.000 
2.684 000 
1,440,000 
9,135,000 2,420.01 


19,616,000 8,216,001 


Tare s 
$12,299,000 
2,489,000 
822,000 
112,000,000 
802,000 
5.952.000 
2 


co 


527.000 


245.000 


5, 
8,25 
1 


7 R50 


36.8 


181 


] 


,156,000 


1 
| 
1,150 


9 462,000 5,009,000 


716,000 574,000 
15,656,000 
1,310,000 
2,724,000 
1,273,000 
2,289,000 
1,448,000 
2,989,000 


9,478,000 


446,000 
070,000 
,193,000 
080.000 
,000,000 
,913,000 
953,000 
5.574.000 
3,112,000 
31,400,000 
14,432,000 
6,144,000 
6,775,000 
1,550,000 
45,100,000 
700,000 
63,000,000 
7,848,000 
13,135,000 
507,000 
547,000 
22,450,000 
11,750,000 
26,400,000 
11,375,000 


2.210.000 
12,011,000 
18,563,000 

3,796,000 

1,493,000 

821,000 
17,431,000 

1,064,000 
62.632.000 

3,853,000 

8,238,000 

635,000 

2,013,000 

3,011,000 

7,403,000 
21,952,000 


8,037,000 
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give the insurance business a respite. 

However, the House wasn’t alto- 
gether satisfied with the Senate bill. 
Some changes were made, being helped 
along by ‘the dissatisfaction of prom- 
inent members of the House Judiciary 
Committee over the Supreme Court's 
decision which overturned 75 years of 
“generally accepted doctrine.” 

One change the House voted was to 
grant insurance companies immunity 


from provisions of both the Sherman 
and Claytoh acts until Jan. 1, 1945 
except in cases involving boycott, co 
ercion, or intimidation. This was to 
give states an opportunity to “permit 
[insurance company] agreements and 
contracts—which might otherwise be in 
violation” of antitrust laws. 

e Section Deleted—Struck out of th: 
Senate bill, also, was a section which 
House critics interpreted as meaning 
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Beyond the ports of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles lie what may be- 
come the world’s largest post-war markets. If 
you have an eye on these markets... or on the 
rich, concentrated market of California, Bank 


of America can offer you a unique service. 


This bank has branches in more than 300 Cali- 
fornia cities and towns, and its facilities are 
available to bankers and other executives 
interested in business development and re- 


construction. Inquiries are invited. 
q RESOURCES (December 30, 1944) . . . $4,599,124,132.68 > 


California's statewide bank 


Bank of America 


LI IONATI ' C ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ¢ Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California ...San Francisco -Los Angel 


that the states could expe 
to come forward subsequent 
ulatory legislation. 

Some members who did: 
House bill denounced o1 
“stock fire insurance comp 
charged that the insurance i 
being granted ‘‘a monopol; 
act.”” However, the bill was 
sent to the Senate by a 315- 


DEATH PAYMENTS RISE 


Life insurance company 
ht payments are beginning t 
effects of war casualties. |; 
cleven months of 1944, accor: 
Institute of Life Insurance, 
ments on policies of membx 
armed forces totaled $1,102.945 
over $100,000,000 more tha 
similar 1943 period. Noven 
ments reached almost $102, 

These payments were on 
called “prewar’’ policies. In t itt 
part of 1941 and early part of 194? 
companies adopted “war cla 
their new policies greatly 
wartime liability for servicemen 
tiavelers outside the continenta! Unit 
States. 

Total 1944 life insurance benefit p 
ments through November came 
$2,256,371,000, or $112,392.00 
than in the corresponding 1943 peri 
Of the total, direct benefits paid to | 
ing policyholders, excluding surrender 
values, accounted for $944,193,000 

Uncle Sam now operates America 
largest life insurance business 
$127,400,000,000 coverage on the live 
of 14,000,000’ men and women in the 
services. This is compared with the 
$148,400,000,000 of policies the private 
companies now have outstanding 
ering 70,000,000 individuals. 

Up to Jan. 1, National Service Li 
Insurance death payments ha 
amounted to $1,100,000,000 and in 
volved 117,730 claims. 


DIVIDEND AIDS BRITAIN 


Directors of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. surprised everyone last week 
by declaring a 75¢ dividend out of 194 
earnings, on the company’s $25 pat 
common stock. 

Much of C.P.R. common is held 1 
England, and the increase will supp! 
Britain with $6,000,000 additional Can 
adian dollars, a current lack of vhidl 
there threatens a curtailment of British 
imports from Canada. 

A few months ago, Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co. increased its div! 
dend at the instance of the Foreig® 
Exchange Control Board. This, too 
increased Britain’s supply of Canadian 
dollars. 
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fr. Friendly and the “NOBODY LOVES ME,” said President Peabody wistfully. 
Manufacturer “The Government doesn't love me . . . the workers in my plant don’t 


love me .. . the union officials don’t love me. .. .’ 
nobody loved pel Suddenly he wanted to get away from it all . . . some place 
a , where he could be by himself. 
+E», So he climbed to the top of the highest smokestack of Peabody, Inc. 
a> And as he sat there brooding, he heard a cheery voice. 
“Good afternoon,” it said. “May I introduce myself?” He handed 
Mr. Peabody a card which said, Mr. Friendly, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. ! 
“My God,” said Mr. Peabody, “an insurance man . . . they even 
follow you up here!” 
“I just wanted to help,” said Mr. 
aa . ) Friendly. “You looked so sad . . . 
— and I think I can solve your 
problem. . . .” 
Then he took out a new plan just 
bursting with stuff especially 
made to get manufacturers loved 
“You see,” said Mr. Friendly, 
“it pays workers during sick 
= : ‘ : leaves os helps pay their 
' a accident bills . . . hospital bi 
pit ‘ / ; nt doctors’ bills! 
“Why, it can even be used to 
protect his whole family too!” 
“Worker's Group Accident & [eal 


Insurance!” said President Peabod 


nee \. 4 “Now why didn’t I think of that 
to |i *\ , I'll take it!” And quick as you 
render ; i it Lee can say “American Mutual, 


they climbed down the smoke 
stack to tell everybody. 


a line = > > 3 Sates Now the workers love Presi 
in the <T —_ 4 dent Peabody . . . the union 
th the ; TA\\\\ a oi = officials love him . . . and- 
= 7 “i = yes—ev erybody loves him! 
ice : . Find out about the new 
e Life —~s- aos ; i ta American Mutual's Group 
hac sgh ti aos os , ” es : Accident and Health Plan 
id ae 


that reduces accidents . . 
improves your workers’ spirit, 
satisfaction, loyalty. It really 
works! Write for the free 


Rail- wei ts folder —today !* 
week a ae : 3 

1944 
: par 

Id in 

} * 

ippls YOU WATCH YOUR WORKERS MORALE, satisfaction and loyalty soar . . . with American : 

Can Mutual’s new Group Accident & Health Plan at work for you! That's because you cut Your helping hand , 

hick down accidents . . . prevent industrial disease . . . rehabilitate injured workmen . . . take when trouble comes! 


itish away workers’ worries! And, in addition, you will have the opportunity of making sub- 

stantial savings through dividends—since 1887 these have never been less than 20%. 
e& Send today for your free copy of the plan. No obligation. Write Dept.B-12, American 
div Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, 


AMERICAN MUTUAL. «the first American liability insurance company 


+ 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE mPAnyY 
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MECHANICAL MIND 


Here is a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator with its 
streamlined covers removed....a figuring instrument 
comprised of thousands of parts of infinite precision 
which work together in perfect coordination to produce 
answers of absolute accuracy. 

This Fridén conceived and built mechanical mind reduces 
multiplication, division, addition and ‘subtraction to its 
simplest form. Merely set in the factors and touch the 
proper key... for with a Fridén the calculator and not the 
operator does the work. 

Why not put this tireless and unfailing mectaiiichd mind 
to work on your figure production? ? Contact your local 
Fridén Representative, or write to the Home Office in San 
Leandro, California, for complete information regarding 
these calculators which are available when applications 


for delivery have been approved by the W. P. B. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is ilabl. 
Sad Caper tated Sete digonstes Chowaapact the. ned Chaat 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. > SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


New Pay-Off 


Policy racket “banks” fir 
other combinations for winnin 
numbers after clearinghous, 
and markets round their figure; 


The Cincinnati Clearing House j 
has decided to follow the lead of \ 
York’s stock and curb markets jp + 
ing steps to prevent the use of 
daily published transaction 
the pay-off figure in the numbers rac\« 
(BW—Feb.17'45,p60). 

Like the New York exchang< 
Cincinnati institution will now 
round figures and give the total fig 
for daily bank clearings in millions ¢ 
dollars only. 

e Another Combination—According ; 
reports from Harlem policy banks, h 
ever, all these recent efforts to sty 
the policy racket actually haven't ha 
pered it greatly. 

Some “banks,” for example, quich 
started to use for their winning numbe; 
a combination derived, in the ore 
given, from the abbreviated stock sale 
totals now being reported by the \¢ 
York Stock Exchange and _ the 
market and the former’s bond 
This is accomplished by using the fit 
number from the right of each tot 
since all of these daily figures are 
being furnished down to the tens of 
thousands. 

Thus last Tuesday, when Monda 
totals were reported as 1,880,000 shar 
on the Big Board, 730,000 share 
on the curb market, and $12,170, 
of bonds on the stock exchange, the pa 
off figure was 837. 

e Averages Used—Other policy bani 
have adopted as their base, instead, t! 
three Dow-Jones stock price averag: 
which are carried daily by New Yor 
papers in the same sequence, and dete: 
mine their winning number by using 
the last digit of each average. Last 
Saturday the industrial average clos 
at 158.23, the rails at 51.31, and the 
utilities at 28.20. Thus, under the ne 
formula, it was possible quickly to iden 
tify the winning number that day 4 
310. 

© Mayor Won’t Give Up—Despite thes 
reports, however, New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia still appears con- 
vinced that the “banks” now have t 
rely mainly on daily figures revealed 1 
. B: Treasury reports. Pecemarceda 
he devoted some time during his weekli 
radio broadcast last Sunday to suggest: 
ing that Secretary of the ‘Treasun 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., discontinue all 
daily public: ation of Treasury figures ¢x 
cept in round amounts. 
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1945 


... famed to the market 


Corporation managements who attempt to time their Financing 
plans to the war’s end may miss an important opportunity. 


Whether the war is short or long—whether reconversion prob- 
lems are immediate or deferred, the important consideration 
affecting your financing plans is that markets favorable for 


financing are here now. 


Fortunately, today, management may obtain public financing 
at low rates through a comparatively equal choice among 


bonds, preferred stocks and common stocks. 


One of our partners will be pleased to discuss your financing 


problems with you. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


FINANCING 


CHICAGO 


Your Business Yt 
POTOCOP 


*A-PE-CO 


‘PAoto-txact” 
AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY 
USED PHOTOCOPY EQUIP 
MENT. COPIES ANYTHING 
WRITTEN, PRINTED, 
PHOTOGRAPHED OR 
DRAWN 


Copres up tog 


18° x 22 


‘ 
You need the versatility | 

and qoomney A-PE-C a) 

“Photo-exact” to preven 
costly delays, cave men. ‘ One or more 
ours and mistakes — 
safeguard valuable origi- | Photo-exact 
nals of countless impor- 
tant papers! A-PE-CO as- 
sures permanent, legally 
accepted copies. | 
“A-PE-CO photocopying 
is invaluable in coordinat- 
ing important work in 
every department of our 
business,” report busy ex- 
ecutives in a nation-wide 
survey. “It pays its own 
way.” That's why A-PE- 
CO is the Nation’s New 
Business Habit! 


Easy to Operate 


Any boy or girl can make 5 

same size, error-proof 4 

photocopies in a jiffy. 4 ... aad more thes 
A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” § other records 
makes a “copy a minute” **="232<«2<<« 
— saves steno-copying and proofreading. 
No technical knowledge necessary. No 
camera or film. Sturdily built for years of 
service. Copies up to 18” x 22” DIRECT 
from anything, even if on both sides. 


Get the A-PE-CO Facts Today 
Take the word of A-PE-CO 
Ba users. Profit by their experience. 
Find out why your business 
| needs A-PE-C hotocopying 
and how A-PE-CO “Photo-exact’ 
gives biggest results at lowest cost. Write 
for this valuable business information NOW. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. 8-25, Chicago 14, III. 
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New Coaxial 


Southern cable will ease 
pressure on telephone lines now 
and eventually give a low-cost 
route for West Coast television. 


First announced as one link in a post- 
war project to bring Hollywood tele- 
vision to the East by a low-altitude, 
hence low-cost, all-southern route, a new 
coaxial cable between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Meridian, Miss., is under actual con- 
struction on the outskirts of the Georgia 
capital (BW —Jun.17'44,p90). It is 
scheduled to be cut into service near the 
end of 1945. 

e Present Needs Viewed—Though the 
multichannel connector, which is to be 
jointly owned by the long lines de- 
—— of American Telephone & 
‘elegraph and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., may eventually 
carry televised programs, the motive be- 
hind its accelerated installation is one 
of present rather than potential com- 
mercial need. Additional telephone cir- 
cuits are badly needed by business and 
government to connect with less con- 
gested open wire lines extending from 
Meridian to New Orleans and Dallas. 

Some idea of the new cable’s poten- 
tialities can be gained by examining a 
stripped sample which reveals six co- 


axial connectors, 96 pairs of 
ductors, and several additi 

of wires used for maintenan 

singly, each of the six coaxials 

of carrying a television progra 
direction; used in pairs, twi 

will carry as many as 480 sep 

phone conversations. R 

e576 Calls Simultaneously— 

wire conductors to the numb 

pairs do not necessarily mean 

mum of 96 telephone conversat 

they are operated under the “K 
system, as they are almost su: 
eventually, each “quad” of 

pair of pairs constituting fou ele 
wires, would create twelve telephone ci; 
cuits, or passageways for a dozen simy 
taneous long-distance conversation 
Since 96 pairs of wires provide 45 quad, 
they can conceivably Pandle 576 calls 
at a crack. (Incidentally it is teclinicall; 
possible for each “K’” circuit to carn 
18 telegraph messages, or a total of 
10,368 simultaneous telegrams on % 
pairs of wires.) 

Only the 96 pairs will be put into 
service initially as standard two-wir 
telephone circuits. Since at least a half 
dozen of them will be kept open a 
emergency standbys, 90 phone calls wil 
be the maximum. When fully equipped 
and connected, four of the six coaxials 
operating as two pairs, could carry a 
total of 960 phone calls, but are ex 
pected more often to carry just four 
televised programs. The other two wil 


. 


Coaxial cable is unreeled into a trench on the Atlanta-Birmingham section of 


R sentatives in principal citi nd Canada . , f 
a ee the new Atlanta-Meridian line while a bulldozer trails behind to bur 


. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


“ THEY EVER mount a 
Diesel Tractor alongside the 


cannon on a courthouse lawn to 


te honor this great combat weapon?” 


WE ASKED A QUESTION. . . AND GOT AN ANSWER 


Phone the Fav Pacefic 


LETTER from a sailor popped up in they are paving the way for airpower, machine or individual gun is playing 
A our fan mail the other day. The footpower, and firepower. To the men such an integral part in this deadly 
sailor, whose name we cannot give who drive them cannot go too much honor. struggle.” 
here, is on a cargo escort vessel con- And to the men who build them cannot go Thank you, Sailor! And may we 
voying fighting stuff to our fighting too much credit. One of the greatest dif- add the fervent hope that the “bull- 
men in the Pacific. He had read one ferences between victory and defeat will dozers” we build and send to war 
of our advertisements about the In- be that weapon, for the power for our may help bring you all home safe 
ternational Diesel tractors which are victory lies greatly in such a devastating and soon! 
helping pave the way to Tokyo. In piece of machinery. No other one war We have a happier future in mind 
the advertisement we had asked the for International Diesels. They're bent 


on destruction, now —the destruction 
of our enemies. Tomorrow they will 
be paving the way for CONstruction 
—carving new highways out of moun- 
tainsides, building and beautifying 
the war-scarred face of the Earth. 


question that is circled, above. 


Seeing those husky International 
Diesels at work, on shell-pocked beach 
and in bomb-tattered jungle, our cor- 
respondent writes that such an honor 
would not be out of place. 

Says he: “I can well believe that 
tens of thousands of International Trac- 
tors are serving the military —and that 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue € 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Whrar you gain by having 
skilled spring engineers design your 
springs is vividly demonstrated in 
Adel’s “Mighty Midget” Hydraulic 
Selector Valve. 76% lighter and 72% 
smaller than previous designs, this 
unit measures only 14"x 24%2"x 24%’. 
Considering these dimensions, you 
can well imagine the tiny size of the 
Muehlhausen Springs—the nerve cen- 
ter of the “Midget’s” operation. 

These springs are tiny in size only. 
Their operating characteristics and 
the amount of engineering skill that 
goes into them would cause many a 
man-size spring to take a back seat. 
Designed to meet precisely every re- 
quirement of the job, these springs 
were a vital factor in the develop- 
ment of this remarkable valve. 

Improvement in product perform- 
ance and added product life are 
always assured when using designed 
springs. MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING 
CORPORATION (Division of Stand- 
ard Steel Spring Company), 775 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana. 


Te improve product performance, ose 


— 


Ry , 4 


serve as an equipped standby system. 
© Plowed Into Ground—Route of the 
new 320-mi. cable runs west from At- 
lanta to Birmingham and then south- 
west to Meridian. For 286 mi. of the 
distance, the line is being plowed into 
the ground to a depth of about 30 in., 
the remaining 34 mi., where it passes 
through cities, being laid in conduit. 

Construction also has started on six 

repeater buildings which will be re- 
quired initially along the route. They 
will house special amplifying equipment 
and other electronic paraphernalia es- 
sential to transmission of telephone 
conversations over long distances. Cost 
of the project—cable, buildings, equip- 
ment, engineering, labor, and all—will 
total about $5,000,000, or just under 
$16,000 a mile. 
e First Cable in Use—First coaxial cable 
to be laid in this country runs about 95 
mi. from New York to Philadelphia. 
Though it was intended purely for ex- 
perimental work on television and other 
techniques (since it is entirely coaxial 
and has no paired wires for everyday 
telephony), it has been pressed into 
standard long distance service. 

The original line has since been ex- 

tended about 100 mi. from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore by a combination cable 
with six coaxials and an unrevealed num- 
ber of wire pairs, and 42 mi. from Balti- 
more to Washington by a combination 
cable with four coaxials. Both of the 
extensions are being operated with the 
wires alone on the “K” carrier system, 
the coaxials having been left inoperative 
by a wartime lack of equipment. 
e Others Already Laid—Second coaxial 
cable—often called the first by tele- 
phone technicians because it was the 
original combination cable of the type 
being laid from Atlanta to Meridian— 
runs about 200 mi. from Minneapolis 
to Stevens Point, Wis. (BW —Jan.6’40, 
p+). 

Third runs about 80 mi. from Atlanta 

to Macon, Ga. Laying of a fourth from 
Terre Haute, Ind., to St. Louis has 
been completed, but the 177-mi. line is 
waiting for equipment to go into service 
some time during this coming sumnier. 
Work on an extension to run more than 
200 mi. from Macon to Jacksonville, 
Fla., is being undertaken concurrently 
with the Atlanta-Meridian project. 
e None for Television—When all of the 
new construction—much of which was 
scheduled originally for 1946 installation 
—is completed this year, a total of ap- 
proximately 1,150 mi. of the 6,000 or 
7,000 mi. of coaxial cable proposed for 
completion in 1950 (BW—Mar.11’44, 
p91) will have been laid. Brilliant as 
the achievement is to date, all of the 
cable now in use has a common negative 
factor. None of it is being used as yet 
for television. 
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Safer Clothing 


California outlaws use gf 
synthetic fibers more flammabk 
than natural cotton, but as oy. 
put is small law means little. 


Recent additions to Califomig, 
Health & Safety Code (Sections 19,8) 
and 19,811, Chap. 8, Part 3 of Divisio 
13) make it immediately “unlawful t 
manufacture, sell, or offer for ile ig 
this state any article of wearing apparel, 
cloth, drapery, or other fabric or mate. 
rial, made from or containing any syp. 
thetic fiber which is wholly or in par 
made from or contains any hazardoys 
explosive, or other substance in s ficient 
quantity so as to make such fabric o 
material more highly inflammable than 
cotton cloth in its natural stat 
@ Label Brings Complaint—Since there 
are no synthetic fibers of higher in. 
flammability than cotton being manu. 


Typical of coaxial cable being laid 
by the telephone companies is a dis- 
play sample of the Terre Haute-St. 
Louis line. Around the periphery are 
40 pairs of everyday telephone wires 
(corresponding to the 96 pairs in the 
Atlanta-Meridian cable) which inclose 
six coaxials and a half dozen pairs 
of maintenance circuits. Each coaxial 
consists of a copper tube about the 
diameter of a lead pencil with a sin- 
gle wire in its center supported by 
a series of little insulating disks. 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


it calls for precision  precision-part making are 
andling, let McQUAY- the most versatile in the in- 
ORRIS make it! Our dustry—and we love tough 
nowledge of metals,our —., ones! Inquiries are wel- 
S years of experience in \fam/ come from any industry 


ll phases of automotive baal with peacetime plans. 
[recess sane: ) 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING ...1T‘S 


RECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


TROUBLESOME PROBLEMS SOLV} } 
FOR PLANT ENGINEERS 
---------- <a 


"WITH THE JOHNSON 


LIQUID-FILLED 
CAPILLARY THERMOSTAT 


a ee Se 


A test chamber is illustrated, but the Johnson 
Liquid-Filled Capillary Thermostat may be 
used to advantage wheréver cross tempera- 
tures are encountered and where the operating 
head of the thermostat is to be located at a 
distance from the sensing bulb. 


fin: Johnson Liquid-Filled Capillary Thermostat solves Process Engineers Apprecicte 


many troublesome automatic temperature control prob- 


lems. The development of this instrument, as one of a These Advantages 
complete line of temperature controllers, designed, manufac- ted 

tured and installed by Johnson, is additional evidence of 1 ee 
Johnson’s knowledge of field conditions and of Johnson’s the control bulb. 

ability to successfully solve problems that arise. Men who Vv Wide range of temperatures, —30° to 
are concerned with the use of automatic controlling instru- + 300° F. 


ments in production work, where heating or cooling is 
involved, will be interested in the features listed at the 
right. For full details of how this apparatus and other 
Johnson controllers may be utilized in all types of heating, 
cooling, ventilating, air conditioning and industrial proc- 
; essing installations, get in touch with the Johnson branch in 
the nearest principal city. There is no obligation, of course. 


= JOHNSON 
| Sfulomealin eevee 2 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN + DIRECT BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITI. 


Uniform dial graduations. 
Extremely small thermometric lag. 


Practically no mechanical lag. 
Not affected by static head. 


2 &@ £2 
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ed in this country in any signifi- 
since the last nitrocellu- 


quantit} 
int was sold and moved 


rayon | “a 
razil several years ago, the initial 
‘on of spokesmen in the textile 


ty was that California was taking 
practeristic pot shot at Japan and 
yon industry. 

ct is the state’s lawmakers were 
d into action by a housewife in 
- own state capital who purchased 
hrobe of “brushed” rayon (which 
special type of yarn normally re- 
d for fuzzy, or “caterpillar” sweat- 
as a Christmas gift for her ten-year- 
daughter. When she found a label 
t warming that its material was 
hy inflammable,” and proved it by 
hing a match to a small sample, 
complained to the city authorities 
ugh the Sacramento Better Business 
~u. The bureau carried the matter 
» the state authorities. 

e new legislation was definitely not 
ed at Japan. Although it will make | 
erate postwar efforts to regain its 
et No. 2 position in the world rayon 
we (Germany was No. 1; U.S., No. 
Japan is no more likely to jeopardize 
chances with flammable materials 
its export rivals. 

lore States May Act—That a rash of 
ilar state legislation may follow Cali- 
ia's action is regarded as a possibility 
pe textile spokesman. 

but he points out: (1) that brushed 
pn can be given a chemical fireproof- 
treatment at little cost; (2) both 
hed nylon and acetate rayon, now in 
‘t supply by reason of war require- 
its, are less flammable than cotton. 


ORE JET ENGINES 


he tremendous size of the Army Air 
pees’ jet propulsion program was in- 
ated last week by the disclosure that 
mtract for engine parts given the 
ompson Aircraft Products Co. will 
ily double the $140,000,000 current 
ume of all Thompson divisions. 

J. D. Wright, Tapco vice-president 
general manager, said that the AAF 
mitted the disclosure to quell rumors 
ing circulated as a result of extensive 
listribution of manpower and ma- 
ery at the plant, which probably 
| go on two twelve-hour shifts. 

lapco has been carrying on exten- 
¢ research and, development on jet 
fines for three years. Wright de- 
ibed the parts to be made at Tapco 
“the very heart of the new engines.” 
lhe Air Forces also disclosed that 
tensive contracts for jet engine parts 
v¢ been given Timken Roller Bearing 
» Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland 
hcumatic Aerol, Inc., ‘Tinmerman 
ducts, and Steel Improvement & 
prge Co. 
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BUSINESS 
MACHINES 


each R. C 


Sie ad 
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BRAINS OF A NATION 


CONTINUOUS, DEPENDABLE SERVICE under severest 
operating conditions keynote the design and manufacture o 

. Allen machine. Visible dials, automatic clea: 

signals, easy keyboard action and swift, accurate operation 
are but a few of the outstanding characteristics of R. ¢ 
Allen--the preferred business machine. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


678 FRONT AVE., N. W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
© 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


When final victory releases capacities now devoted to war production, Allen's entire resources will resume 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines 
Cash Registers, Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, electric or hand operated 


An Army Still Fights 
on its $Stomach- 


As evidenced by the two great food 
storages—largest in’ the Northwest— 
recently built for the U. S. Army at 
Seattle and Auburn, Wash. Each 
measures 458 ft. long by 154 ft. 
wide, and holds 5,625,000 lb. of 
food, mostly frozen. Cost per plant, 
over $600,000. 


i 
‘uit 


€ratir Machines 


Frick Refrigeration cools both these 
great storages, each of which has 4 
ammonia compressors, 4 brine coolers, 
thousands of feet of piping, etc. In- 
stallation by the Lewis Refrigeration 
and Supply Co., Frick Sales Represen- 
tatives at Seattle. 

For that important air conditioning, 
ice making or refrigeration job of 
yours, look to 


FRICK COMPANY 


Waynesboro, Pennas 


AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
FROM PAPER CUPS SAFELY 


Only in America can we enjoy safe drinking water 

everywhere . . . extra safe and convenient when we use 
single-service paper cups. . . . These are now a common sight 

in offices where wise management caters to employee and client 
approval. . . . You can easily and economically provide this same 
safety and convenience by choosing one of these four famous brands: 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
ALSO AJAX] cotumaian \ PEERLESS {| 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Divisions of 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


NEW PRODUcy 


“Pallet Adhesive” 


New methods of pallet 
gated or solid fiber shippi: 
are being made possible 
development of a special, , 
mold-proof glue by the Nat 
sives Division of National § 
ucts, Inc., 270 Madison 
York 16, in collaboratio: 
Army Quartermaster Corps 
product, which is called Na 
let Adhesive No. 4, is said 
signed to provide high sh 
which prevents the side-slip} 
comprising the load, in < 
with low tensile strength, 
mits the easy separation of 
a pallet and from each oth 
tribution at destination. 

Before a bottom tier of 
assembled on a standard woo 
the glue is brushed on to a 
in. or 4 in. around the top ed; 
pallet and in an L-shaped pattem to th 
four corners of the top of cach cp 
tainer that is going to be i: 
with another tier on top of it 
containers are piled into place, s 
sive tiers are treated sjmilarly. Ne 
result is that “instead of the usual g 
steel straps” to secure the containe 
to the pallet, “glued unit loads neg 
but three straps to withstand the rigor 
of shiploading and unloading.” ‘ 


“Air Gun” « 


You don’t have to push a button of 
depress a lever to activate the neq 
Trico Leakproof Air Gun for blowin 
chips, dust, and dirt out of the wa 
kicking finished parts out of stamping 
presses, OT operating pneumatic tools, 
Instead, you bend the hose that sup 
plies compressed air. The hose attach 
ment is said to be so designed that q 
“slight finger-tip flex of the hose dis 
charges a small puff or full blast of ai 
as desired.” 

The device, which is manufactured 
out of bar brass and stainless steel by 
the Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 %. 
Sth St., Milwaukee 12, is less than 
5 in. in length. When it is attached 
to a hose, one end of a stiff rod about 
3-in. long extends inside the latter. 
Since the other end of the rod is at 
tached to an ingenious valve in the gus, 
a flexing of the hose that depresses the 
rod also actuates the valve. Releasing 
the hose relieves the rod of pressure ané 
closes the valve automatically. ‘The gus, 
which is made in several sizes to St 
different diameters of hose, also 1s avai 
able in a model to be attached directly 
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plastilock” 


Newest rubber cement for bonding 
etal, wood, plastics, and ceramics 
» themselves or to each other is Plasti- 
nck 500, described as a “nonthermo- 
igstic, water and aromatic oil-resistant 
dhesive’” by its formulator, the B. F. 

jdrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Used for 
metal-to-metal bonding the material has 
‘shown a shear strength of 3,250 p.s.i.” 
Vhen sheet aluminum is bonded to 
god and the joint tested to destruction, 
he wood fibers are “torn loose because 
the strength of the bond is greater than 
that of the wood.” 

Unlike the general run of rubber ce- 
ments for office, editorial, and photo- 
graphic purposes, the new formalation 
requires heat and pressure for mrs 
bonds. According to the manufacturer, 
“best results are gained by applying heat 
with pressure, although heating alone 
will give some degree of adhesion. Pur- 
pose of the pressure is to obtain good 


THINGS TO COME 


Rear axle housings of high- 
strength aluminum alloy will be 
available to the automotive in- 
dustry for its postwar lines of 
buses, trucks, and cars. Since such 
experimental lightweight members 
are proving dependable in road 
tests, their adoption will hinge 
upon the economic balance be- 
tween a somewhat higher first 
cost and a considerable reduction 
in unsprung weight—with all that 
the latter means to smooth rides 
for passengers and cargo, mini- 
mized wear and tear on tires and 
equipment, and freedom from 
maintenance. 


e Game and fish commissions are 
looking forward to peacetime use 
of helicopters in planting fish, es- 
pecially in waters in rough moun- 
tain country. It has been found, 
as a usual thing, that trout seldom 
wander more than a few hundred 
yards upstream or down from the 
vicinity of their release, hence 
spot planting is essential. ‘The 
commissioners envision helicop- 
ters whirling over terrain inacces- 
sible to tank-wagon and airplane, 
descending within a few feet of 
likely waterfalls and pools for the 
gentle release of a tubful or two 
of speckled beauties, reascend- 
ing, and whirling onward to other 
likely spots. 
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Electric Company) 


(Photo courtesy Western 


Each of these wire-twisting 
machines is driven and con- 
trolled by its individual Reliance 
V*S Drive—for smooth starting 


and smooth acceleration. . 
START AND S ip 

. ; WWD Af 
with Reliance VS Drive 


LL I 
ACCELERATE 
OUR rubber-covered conductors and the plastic center filler 


are twisted into “Spiral-4” cable for use on the fighting fronts 
by this battery of machines, at the Point Breeze Works of the 
Western Electric Company. 
In twisting this cable, as in many other manufacturing operations 
throughout many industries, smoothness and flexibility of control! 
are vital to speed and quality of production. And here, as in 
many other applications, Reliance V*S Drive has provided the 
fully satisfactory answer. 


VeS is an all-electric, adjustable-speed drive, operating from AC 
circuits, through which starting, stopping and speed changes 
arte effectively controlled, automatic reversal provided at any 
desired point and tension properly maintained. The possibilities 
of V*S Drive in helping to speed production and cut costs are 
almost limitless. Call the nearest Reliance office for complete 
information, or write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston © Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati ¢ Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) * Houston 
Kolamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh * Portiand (Ore 
St. Lovis * Son Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. * and other principal cities 


RELIANCE c MOTORS 


““Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power” 


Shape of eZ things to come 


OUR NEW PRODUCTS are probably already on the drawing 
board—or else they've passed beyond that stage. And they'll 
have to be better products to stand up against vastly increased 
postwar competition. 
Now is the time to discover how power brushing can- help 
you make them better. 


Better looking . . . better performing ... and better selling! 


New power brushing techniques as developed by Osborn, 
50-year pioneer and leader in the field, can help you cut costs, by 
cutting operating time on all finishing operations. In war-vital 
industries today we've helped reduce time on many jobs from 
hours to minutes, and at the same time improved the product, 


These new techniques can be applied to almost any product 
and material—metal, plastic or fabric. 


It will pay you to investigate now. Write, wire or phone 
Osborn and an expert field engineer will be detailed to make a 
thorough study of your obligation or plans. He will then submit 
to you specific recommendations. No obligation, of course. — 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohia 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


surface contact. The bond 
varies with the materials 

hered.”” The cement comes a 
what viscous liquid which 
thinned with denatured alcoh 
essary for a particular applica 


“Spin Dimpler” 


Two considerations underli: 
velopment of the new Ma: 
Dimpler by the Glenn L. Ma 
Baltimore 3: (1) the advent 
aluminum-alloy sheet—such as | 
R-301-T and Alcoa 75-ST for 
skins and other purposes—wh 
not lend itself to conventional d 
or countersinking for flush riv« 
simple pressure; (2) the req 
that dimples have precise contours sim 
lar to those of machined countersin| 


which leave no voids around rivet heads 
to interfere with the streamlining of a 
plane. 

Four main parts comprise the new 
device which is really an attachment 
for any precision drill press capable of 
rotation at 1,500 r.p.m. There is a fe- 
male die into which the metal is spun 
by a male spinning tool mounted on 
the drill spindle. In addition there are 
a trimming cutter, operating simultane- 
ously to remove excess metal that 1s 
extruded upward during the formation 
of a dimple and a pressure fixture to 
hold sheets in position during the proc- 
ess. Speed of operation runs from about 
2/5 second to a dimple in hard alu- 
minum to 5/9 sec. in magnesium allo. 
such as AMC-52-SH. The dimpler will 
soon be made generally available to 
industry through licensed tool manv- 
facturers. 
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| Whols Ki? 


Quiz QUESTION: What is Addressograph? 


“I think Addressograph is equipment 
for addressing envelopes, magazines, 
and other mail.” 


plant.” 


“We use Addressograph in our factory 
office for speedily writing production 
forms. I think it’s a production control 
system.” 


“I would define Addressograph as a 
system which puts information to be 
written more than once on metal plates 
so that it can be reproduced quickly 
and with 100% accuracy.” 


“Addressograph is a method for writing 
job tickets, parts identification, etc. At 
least that’s what we use it for in our 


“Addressograph is a business system for 
writing payroll information. We have 
used it for several years.” 


—Here is the Correct Answer: 


Every one of these answers is right! As far as 1t goes. 
Actually, Addressograph simplified business meth- 
ods save time, cut costs, and guarantee accuracy 
wherever paperwork is done. Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, into every de- 
partment—takes over the complete job of writing 
anything which must be written more than once. 


Address 


Why not start a treasure hunt in your business— 
search out ways to improve efficiency in office and 
factory? Our Research and Methods Department will 
help you, show you how Addressograph simplified 
business methods are cutting corners for others in 
your industry. Telephone our local agency or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 17, O. 


ogr aph 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Add b and Multi hb are Regi 


d Trade Marks of Add: itd hb C rat 


MARKETING 


Plug-Ugly Time 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
crusades against sandwiching 
of palliative advertising into 
news broadcasts. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, owner 

of the NBC-affiliated station KSD, is 
the most recent crusader to take up the 
fight—which has flared intermittently 
throughout the past decade—against the 
most objectionable aspects of some radio 
advertising. 
@ Own Station Restricted—Its campaign 
began last month on the paper's edi- 
torial pages with a broadside attack on 
the networks and individual stations 
for interrupting news broadcasts with 
palmar 4 lugs, and for permitting 
advertisers of pills, palliatives, and nos- 
trums to sponsor the broadcasts. 

Ever since D-Day, Station KSD has 

barred the use of commercials in the 
middle of its own news broadcasts and 
has refused to permit the sponsorship 
of news programs by advertisers who 
deal in palliatives for bodily aches and 
pains, stomach acidity and gas, body 
odors, enlarged pores, bad breath, and 
as the Post-Dispatch puts it, “a thou- 
sand and one equally revolting sub- 
iects.”” 
- But although self-censorship was ef- 
fective, the station’s efforts were 
thwarted when it came to programs 
piped in by the National Broadcasting 
Co 


e Networks Warned—The newspaper's 
self-termed “Revolt Against Radio Plug- 
Uglies” was gaining momentum this 
week with the added support of the 
New York Times (WQXR), Milwaukee 
Journal (WTMJ and WMFM), In- 
dianapolis News (WIBC), and the 
Assn. of Radio News Analysts, not to 
mention a host of distracted listeners. 

With slight prodding from the Post- 
Dispatch’s Washington correspondent, 
the new chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Paul Porter, 
also indorsed the crusade. Porter 
warned the networks that unless volun- 
tary controls are exercised, Congress 
may take action to insure good taste in 
news dissemination over the air waves. 
e CBS Controls Ads—This onslaught 
had radio running for cover, although 
the Columbia Broadcasting System pro- 
tested against the blanket condemna- 
tion of all networks. 

Paul W. White, director of CBS 


$2 


news broadcasts, reminded critics that 
since 1935 CBS has barred advertising 
that “graphically or repellently de- 
scribes any internal bodily functions, 
symptomatic results of internal dis- 
turbances, or matters not considered 
acceptable topics in social groups” (BW 
—May18°35,p25). White did not agree 
that middle commercials are necessarily 
objectionable, but CBS advertisers have 
been operating since Feb. 17, 1942, 
under a set of wartime standards, gov- 
eming news broadcasts, which closely 
resemble the line laid down by the 
Post-Dispatch. 

e Commercials Limited—For example: 
Over-all limits on the commercial mes- 
sage in news broadcasts are set 20% 
below those allowed for other types of 
sponsored programs; opening commer- 
cials are limited to 40 sec. for 15- and 
10-min. broadcasts and 25 sec. for 
5-min. programs; middle commercials 
(allowed only in programs of 10 min. or 
more at the option of the network) 
must be clearly identifiable as such and 
set apart from the news content, must 
be eliminated if the pressure of impor- 
tant items is heavy. 

Of 25 sponsored CBS news pro- 
grams weekly, three have middle com- 
mercials, and none of these is a straight 
studio continuity. All are broadcasts 
made up of pickups from various loca- 
tions, and can accommodate a middle 
commercial without interruption. 

e NBC Explains Policies—The other net- 
works have similar standards, though 
in some respects less yy Niles 
Trammell, president of the National 
Broadcasting Co., points out that any 
product advertised over NBC has to be 


cleared by NBC’s Dept. of ¢ 
Acceptance, which since 
checked all advertising copy, ; 
it meets NBC standards of « 
quality (BW —Mar.2’35,p34 
commercials are permitted, bi 
portant news must come first 
commercial must be_ intro 
“good taste.” Of the netwo 
sored newscasts only one has 
commercial; that is John W. 
cook’s. Since this show is the 
with a middle commercial car 
the network—and station KSO 
obviously the show that touch« 
Post-Dispatch campaign. 

¢ Blue Watches Legality—It was appx. 
ent that another of the “plug-uclies” x 
which the Post-Dispatch blast was aimed 
was the Drew Pearson news show spon. 
sored on the Blue Network by Scrutay 
But spokesmen for the Blue said the 
network would continue to operate 
in the past, considering as objectionable 
only advertising of an illegal nature. 

Mutual, still in the process of being 
revitalized under the new management 
of Edgar Kobak (BW—Jan.20'45,p88), 
carries both centrally and locally spon. 
sored or cooperative newscasts—1 4 in all, 
Six of the seven centrally sponsored 
programs have middle commercials with 
Gabriel Heatter and William Lang, 
who broadcast for Kreml Hair Tonic, 
being most criticized. 

Of the cooperative programs, three- 
Fulton Lewis, Alex Griffin, and Arthur 
Gaeth—are interrupted for the messages 
of sundry local advertisers. But Mv- 
tual emphasizes that it is “currently 
making an extensive study of program. 
ing policies with a view to revising 
present program structures of which 
commercials and ‘their use are an im- 
portant part.” 
¢ Renewal of Feud?—While the sound 
and the fury grew the broadcasting trade 
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Cartoons, depicting a brooding listener and a garrulous network, kick off the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch’s vendetta against radio’s mixture of news and plugs. 
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Lyon's facilities for efficient production of 
sheet metal parts, both aluminum and steel, 
have helped hundreds of firms speed war 
production. The 3800 war contracts we 
have handled to date include a wide variety 
of parts and sub-assemblies for aircraft, 
ships, guns, mobile units and tanks. 


a4 


We are looking for war work until 
victory is won. Facilities include 
modern equipment for perforat- 


s— LYO 


URGENT 
WAR 
CONTRACTS? 


Sales and District Offices Manned by Experienced Engineers 


ing, blanking, forming, assembling, draw- 
ing, enameling, annealing and lacquering. 
Complete toolrooms in all plants. 


Investigate the possibility of utilizing Lyon 
facilities, 44 years experience in sheet 
metal fabrication, and experienced factory 
workers, to meet 
schedules on 
your vital war 
products. 


WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? 
Do your p 


clude er teelor aluminum? 


t-war products in- 


manufacturing 


ng facilities. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 210 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
in All Principal Cities 


Se ee 


( onstruction Mr " he 


a cost is your yardstick for measuring con- 
struction economy. This yardstick takes into 
account, first cost, upkeep expense and depreciation. 


Homes with concrete walls, floors and> 
firesafe roofs keep down maintenance [ 
expense, giving years of comfort and / ae 
low cost shelter. 


~ 


For all but the lightest traffic 
highways, streets and airports, 
concrete pavement usually costs 
less to build than any other pave- 
ment of equal load-carrying capacity. 


For industrial, commercial and 
public buildings, the strength, = 
durability and firesafety of | 
concrete give low annual 
cost, a real business asset. & 


This low first cost plus low maintenance 
cost makes concrete the low annual cost 
pavement. 


Concrete is the 
low-annual-cost 
construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A2d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


was wondering if this latest ontr,,. 
would touch off another ch. ster in « 


guerrilla warfare that from +. \¢ toa vE 

has been waged between t!. radio J 

dustry and the newspapers— fare 4 Ce 

has raged with particulai _ intes t 

around the issue of news bro idcast: pns 
The radio men suggest ‘hat liqu 

throwing is bad business for the 

they say that much of the .dyertig kes | 


copy which some newspa 
would never be accepted by broadgalammpr™P™ 
ers. mpetith 
n one 


BLACK MARKETS WANE fF” 
The Office of War Info: ition, y 


em Op 


cooperation with the OPA, the | qgmpe th! 
Secret Service, and the Alcohol t,t ° 
Unit of the Treasury Dept., this wee’ " 
issued a report on the current status q pal SUf 
black markets. The findings can be sume 9°" 
marized as follows: trated 

(1) Diversion of gasoline by use ' 
counterfeit and stolen coupons has beg“ 3 
almost entirely stopped. } unde 
(2) Organized black market activitiegme ™“* . 
in liquor have been almost entirely cline 
nated. pbably 
idend 


(3) Although there is not now, a 
never has been, an organized black ma 
ket in cigarettes, “petty chiselers” cop 
stitute a real menace. 

(4) Organized black markets in me 
and sugar are reappearing in dangero 
proportions, depending largely on cour 
terfeit coupons. 

All of the agencies concerned strong] 
re-emphasize their contention that 
individual consumers would refuse ta 
pay over-ceiling prices or accept rationed 
goods without ‘giving valid coupons, a 
black markets would be complete 
wiped out in short order. 


COURSE FOR SALESMEN 


Independent tradesmen don't intend 
to be left at the starting post wher 
competition for sales gets under way @ 
the end of the war. 

The National Assn. of Tobacco Di 
tributors has just announced a compre 
hensive course of instruction for whole 
saler salesmen, which it claims 1s the 
first such training program in the whol 50 § 
saling field. a, ee e outl 

Tobacco distributors aren’t simph p he 
worried about the competition of chai. ¢; 
stores, supermarkets, mail-order hou Contr 
and cooperatives—all of which have 7 
patently bright future ahead of them 
when hostilities cease—but they believe 
that the wholesale tobacco trade is 1 
a position to achieve a record annua 
sales volume of $2,965,000,000, a gait 
of almost 50% over 1940, as a resul 
of its wartime experience in promoting 
the sale of many allied lines throug! 
independent retailers. 
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ayern Co-op 


Cook County (ll) group 
wns to center first attention 
liquor and cigarettes, but 
kes no promises. 


S;mptomatic of anxiety over postwar 
petition among retailers in more 
» one field is the Chicago Coopera- 
Co., newly organized buying group 
Chicago retail liquor dealers and 
em operators. 
I, this case, however, some of the 
vest of the first 25 firms signed up 
y stem from hope of getting addi- 
nal supplies of liquor and cigarettes. 
¢ group's initial efforts will be con- 
tated on these two scarce commodi- 


cts as Wholesaler—Incorporated last 
| under the Illinois Cooperative Act, 
»new co-op will function as a whole- 
, including warehouse operation. It 
pbably will distribute a patronage 
idend to members rather than offer 
»m merchandise at cut prices. It does 
t specifically promise to provide ciga- 
tes and liquor where none was avail- 
je before, and, naturally, it isn’t talk- 
p about sources of supply. Liquor dis- 
butors admit, however, that often the 
d representative of a buying group 
, exert sufficient pressure to obtain 
re merchandise than his clients could 
by individual efforts. 
So far the Chicago Cooperative Co. 
announced no system for allocating 
hatever ‘liquor and tobacco it gets. 
at could prove a ticklish question, 
pce members’ annual sales volume va- 
s fom $100,000 to $500,000 and 
it normal inventories presumably 
puld vary accordingly. 
lembership Limited—Each member 
ty purchase not more than five shares 
the co-op at $100 a share. In addi- 
bn he invests $1,000 which is repay- 
within five years, as may be decided 
the nine-man board of directors, and 
the meantime draws 1% interest. 
tal membership is limited tentatively 
250 firms, none to have more than 
¢ outlets, within Cook County; the 
op hopes to start within the next 
) to 60 days with 50 members. 
Contrary to the general trend of 
ying groups in such fields as variety 
thandise and hardware (BW-—Sep. 
+4.p78) and groceries (BW—Feb. 
'+5,.p88), the Chicago Cooperative 
will not require exclusive buying 
bm its members. They are free to re- 
in brands other than those carried by 
group, and the only incentive to 
by co-op” is that of increasing their 
tonage dividend. 
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J There is no such thing as “ordinary” 
dust—its microscopic characteristics 
are as complex and varied as the materials of which it 
is composed. It can be toxic, explosive, corrosive, 
abrasive or otherwise harmful to health, property or 
equipment. Some dusts are a hazard and utterly 
worthless—others have intrinsic value and therefore 
should be collected for other than nuisance reasons. 
AAF engineers know them all thru 25 years of dealing 
with every variety. Their experience in diagnosing 
dust problems and prescribing equipment, in close 
cooperation with your consulting engineers, is at your 
disposal without obligation. If we can be of service 
now in perfecting your post-war dust control plans 
write us. Literature sent free on request. 


aE eo AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 


In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ARE YOU MOVING 
MATERIALS MORE 
THAN 200 FEET? 


If you are, you will find you can do the 
job quicker and at lower cost with the 
Fork Truck-“Trackless Train” System. 


HANDLE 


The Fork Truck (a handling and stack- 
ing machine) unloads cars and trucks. 
Loads are deposited on waiting trailers. 


HAUL 
Loaded trailers are coupled to a tractor 
and hauled to destination. As“ The Track- 
less Train” has no fixed path, it may 
travel anywhere that necessity dictates. 


STACK 


At storage, the Fork Truck removes the 
loads and stacks them to ceiling heights. 
Large volumes of materials are moved 
quickly and at low cost. For complete 
details request Bulletin 7-11. 


4146 S. Halsted St, Chicago 9, lL 
TRACTORS + TRAILERS © LIFT TRUCKS 


Film Fade-Out 


Supplies disappear when 
military takes all first-quarter 
production. Situation in paper is 
almost equally tight. 


Photographic supply dealers whose 

shelves are barren of their two rent- 
payers, sensitized films and papers, need 
look no further than the recent head- 
lines on the Philippine offensive and 
the Battle of the Bulge in Belgium to 
find the cause. With the Army and 
Navy shooting the most photographed 
war in history, the photographic trade’s 
fortunes are inevitably tied to the for- 
tunes of war. 
e Armed Services Get More—But for 
the first time since Uncle Sam became 
the No. 1 shutter snapper, the 6,000 
merchants dealing wholly or almost ex- 
clusively in picture supplies find their 
business in a really tight spot. 

The armed services will get every 
scrap of photographic film and almost 
every sheet of paper turned out between 
Jan. 1 and Apr. 1. Unless cutbacks are 
made, that will amount to about 150,- 
000,000 sq.ft. of film and perhaps twice 
as much paper. 

e Priorities Mean Little—Sharing the 
dealers’ fate are industries greatly or 


wholly dependent on phot 
such as newspapers, pictur 
and the 30,000 commerci 
phers. Essential users amon 
priorities, of course, but a 
from WPB cuts no ice y 
whose shelves are bare be: 
facturers for the past two n 
lumped priority. orders with + 
normal monthly quota. 

To stretch their supplies | 

instituting all sorts of c 
For example, Acme Newspi 
of the major syndicates, 
servicing clients with sm 
than usual—34x9-in.  inste: 
standard 7x9-in. size. 
e Stretching the Supplies—N 
likewise, are cutting down | 
the number of “shots” they 
then printing only the best 
on smaller sheets. Portrait photog, 
phers, of which the U. S. has aby 
20,000, now are slipping masks jg, 
their big view cameras to make fy, 
poses on the film sheets they formes 
used for one. 

Hollywood, which in __peacetinj 
bought half of the nation’s film direct 
from the manufacturers, also is feelin 
the new pinch. WPB recently clip 
the quota of movie makers from 75% 
1941 consumption to 70%. 

That cut, affecting eleven major st 
dios, has no bearing on the retail situs 
tion, but it means that neighborhoo 


negative 


TO ADD ZEST TO FRONT LINE MEALS 


Ranking with furloughs as morale builders are grilled hamburgers now being 
packed—two to a can—at the rate of 60,000 cans a day at one plant of Wilson 
& Co. in Chicago. The canned hamburgers, which can be eaten either hot 

cold, were made possible through perfection of precooking techniques an 
were introduced recently by the Army as a supplement to overseas field rations: 
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oviegoers will have to wait longer to 
ve the firstrun pictures, sit through 
wore old Grade B double features. 
Film Output Gains—Effects of the in- 
-gsed military set-aside of film and 
naper were felt immediately in every 
wart of the country because manufactur- 
s have been’strictly rationing their re- 
i] outlets ever since military orders 
began taking about 50% of production 
(BW—Oct.31"42,p70). Even the un- 
precedented increase in annual film ca- 
pacity, which zoomed 46.6% from 
16,000,000,000 sq.ft. in 1941 to 610,- 
000,000 sq.ft. last year, failed to satisfy 
poth military and civilian demand. 

To push up production, Eastman 
Kodak al spent about $20,000,000 on 
new alleys (film-coating machines) and 
in speeding up old ones from a prewar 
average Of around 20 ft. per minute to 
0 ft. 
ap has spent at least $1,000,000 
on a new alley at Binghamton, N. Y., 
while du Pont, Defender, Hammer, and 
Gaevert have been expanding to supply 
their share of the war boom. 
>cacetingii® « Full of Uncertainty—But while war- 
n direct time production has swerved upward, 
IS feeling the retail trade has been faced con- 
Y Clippe® stantly with uncertainty. The unknown 
| /5% GMM factor has always been supplies; the 

20,000,000 amateur photographers who 

‘2)0T SHEE spent $120,000,000 in 1941 have re- 

ail situ mained faithful as long as film and 
'Dorhoo paper were available. 

Since most of the purchases were in 

these repeat items, dealers are in a 

tough spot without them. OPA price 

ceilings on secondhand photo equip- 

ment took most of the profit out of hard 

> lines (BW —Mar.18’44,p36) and the 

ime quantity of new cameras, selling only 

on priority, is too meager to bridge 
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| # Shortage Widespread—Conditions in 
New York City, which normally repre- 
sents 25% of the retail photographic 
market, reflect the picture. At Willough- 
bys for example, floor-to-ceiling shelves 
are almost bare of paper; only the less 
ag grades and contrasts remain. 
Te aren’t even enough stocks to han- 
ime die all the priority customers. 

A recent check in St. Louis showed 
im that war plants and local military orders 
had cleaned the city out of films and 
paper. Cities farther south and west 
a similar conditions. 

* Investigation Asked—But the dealers 
are not taking their fate lying down. 
The National Photographic Dealers 
Assn. is putting on as much heat as it 
can, and two congressmen have threat- 
being ened investigations into the shortages. 
‘ilson They are particularly interested in 
ot some of the trade’s charges that the 


= government is on a scare-buying = 

- that some military warehouses are bulg- 

“i 2g with photo supplies while surpluses 
1945 
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SAyow much Manpower can you save 


Offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, De- 
troit,Los Angeles, 
New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, 
and Washington, 
D.C. Agents in 
other principal 
cities. Canadian 
Subsidiary: W bit- 
ing Corporation 
(Canada) Lid. 
Toronto, Ontario 


~ vith WHITING CRANE? 


Where Whiting Cranes are installed 
to replace ordinary methods of handling 
materials, two-thirds of the manpower is 
frequently saved. In addition, working condi- 
tions are improved... efficiency is increased 
-..and operating costs are lowered. 


The savings possible in your particular 
operations are best determined by engineers 
experienced in all types of ma- 
terials-handling problems. 
Whiting engineers have 
gained this experience 
through Whiting’s 
sixty years of service 
to industry. They are 
qualified to analyze 
your individual re- 
quirements, and dt- 
sign the equipment 
best suited to your 
needs. Write for in- 
formation. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


WHITING 


~~ CRANES 
Traveling a 


at ABRASIVE \o 
“MASK 


.S. BUREAU OF MINES-APPROVED 


Providing lightweight, comfortable protection against 
heavy dust concentrations in shot or sandblast operations, 
the M.S.A. Abrasive Mask brings compressed air under 
operator’s control to a dust-tight, gas-mask type facepiece, 
equipped with wide-vision lens and protective screen 
cover—worn with easy-fitting hood which cushions 
rebound of abrasives. Write for Bulletin CS-18, 
which describes in detail this popular M.S.A. Mask! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


are beginning to trickle back from ; 
armed services into nontrad 

Coincidentally, Norris H ¥ 
ecutive secretary of the Ni’ Da . 
polling members for their vic D tees 
ceilings. Returns thus far inc icate 4, 
the association will vote un:nimoye 
to ask Washington for an r 


: Case 
100% of the new price on | eQuin 
ment, in place of the 75% noy te 


mitted by OPA. 


Fair Trade Again 


Drug groups open campaign 


for law in Missouri. Only three 
states have withstood pressure 
for fair trade legislation. 


After a lapse of several years, whik 
war problems superseded trade dispute, 
the battle over fair trade laws has flare 
again—this time in Missouri. 
¢ Only Three Holdouts—Independent 
drug retailers and wholesalers, with a 
eye on the possible resumption of brig 
price competition in the postwar period, 
want to enlist Missouri as the 46th 
state to adopt a fair trade law, under 
which manufacturers can legally fix min. 
imum resale prices on brand goods. 

The other two states that have with. 
stood the pressure of organized groups 
for resale price maintenance are Pexas 
and Vermont (BW-—Jul.29'39,p20), 
Delaware, last state to fall in line, passed 
a fair trade law in April, 1941 (BW- 
Apr.26'41,p46). 

e Drive Opened—Opening gun in the 
Missouri campaign was fired last De. 


cember when the Missouri Pharma. so 
ceutical Assn. sponsored a mecting of - 
300 druggists in Kansas City to hear 
an address by Dr. Robert L. Swain, 
editor of Drug Trade News and Dng 
Topics, enthusiastic supporters of te- 
sale price maintenance. 

Since this meeting the association has 
established headquarters in Jefferson 
City, the state capital, for providing 
“factual information for the Missoun 
Legislature powerful enough to kill 
off opposition from any source.” On 
Jan. 23 the bill was introduced in the Mo 
lower house and referred to committee. Co 
e Newspaper Attack—Last week the St. 
Louis Star-Times carried a blast against 
the fair trade bill as a “price-fixing act, 
a measure to curb competition and keep 
prices at high levels.” 

The Star-Times said that the fact that 
other legislatures have submitted “to 
the pressure of organized groups and 
passed laws which are primarily a de- 
fense of inefficient and marginal selling 
practices is not proof that such law 
is needed in Missouri.” Ly 

N 
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STORE PAYROLL AND TIME RECORD 
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For more than a generation, Monroe Adding- 
Calculators have revolutionized business 
figuring; and now Monroe Listing and Book- 
keeping Machines are ‘setting new standards in account- 
‘ing procedures. 

For example, Monroe’ 8 unique Payroll Accounting 
‘Machine has reached new hi n sin 
speeding up posting and proof of records i in payroll de- 
partments throughout industry, 

The four essential records—payroll journal, individual 


_earnings record, employee's receipt, pay check or en- 


pegs are. pigs and proved epaneouely on 


minutes’ instruction, to 
-_ accaraldly, Winew 


Re A NS ah 


The history of Gas is rooted in an- 
cient times but Gas yields to none 
in its tireless quest for new, better 
ways to serve industry. In Gas Com- 
pany offices, engineers sweat over 
their customers’ problems, seeking 
the most profitable solution. At the 
American Gas Association labora- 
tories, in the plants of equipment 
manufacturers, at our universities, 
Gas research is constantly making 
new advances. 

The results are reflected in success- 
ful case histories that are daily added 
to the files. They tell of production 
speeded, of time saved. They record 
important savings in space, improved 
quality, economies effected. Very im- 
portant are the instances where the 


safety of workers is bettered and 
conditions made more comfortable 
for them. 

You can easily and quickly learn 
about such applications of Gas in 
your own specific field. Simply get 
in touch with the Industrial Gas 
Engineer of your local Gas Company. 
He will advise you without obligation. 

2 eR 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


0S 


THE TREO. 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federg 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation 


Increased Civilian Supply 


War Food Administration has ine 
allocations of burley tobacco to ena 
facturers of cigarettes to buy 120°, of ty 
amount they used during the year endg 
Sept. 30, 1944, and to enable 


of tobacco; manufacturers are allotted 5j), 
083,558 Ib., including 61,423,770 lb. whic 
they may purchase from dealers. These ip. 
creases will not relieve the current Cigarette 
shortage since burley tobacco is usually aged 
from 18 months to 30 months before being 
used in cigarettes. (WFO 4.8, as amended) 


¢ DDT—A limited quantity of this power. 
ful new insecticide (BW —Feb.12 44,p61) 
has been released for agricultural and other 
civilian experimentation. Formerly, research 
workers had to apply to WPB for individual 
allocations of the chemical; now it can be 
obtained directly from DDT producers with. 
out permission from WPB. 


® Motion Picture Film—WPB expects 4 
better supply of 16- and 32-millimeter film 
for civilians by the end of the first quarter 
of 1935 (BW—Feb.17'45,p80), since mili 
tary requirements are being revised down- 
ward from their present all-time high 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Because of the critical need of the armed 
forces for more field wire, WPB has sus 
pended until June 30 Controlled Material 
Plan Regulation 9, permitting retail store 
to purchase copper wire for m2 to civilians, 
and has amended CMP-9A, providing cop 
per wire for civilian repair shops. Retailes 
must immediately cancel all outstanding 
orders on which they used the allotment 
symbol V-3. CMP-9A has been amended to 
reduce repairmen’s purchases of Copper wire 
to $75 worth per calesiion quarter or to 10", 
of what they used in 1941, whichever is 
higher. No new wiring of any kind may be 
installed in any building except as permitted 


by Direction 2 of the regulation. 


WPB. The reduction will take effect in the 
last six months of the year. 


© Boxboard Pulp—WPB has announced 
that for the second quarter of 1945 the 
allocation of pulp for boxboard, used in the 
manufacture of folding and set-up boxcs, will 
probably be less than the allocation for the 
first quarter. While the actual figure has 
not been determined, over-all pulp short 
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iis is the port of Paramaribo, one of 
ity-nine regular ports of call of the 

coa Steamship Company in the near- 
y Caribbean. 

The convenient Caribbean ‘and South 

etican area, served by the Alcoa Line, 
presents a total peacetime market for 
undreds of millions of dollars! Tex- 
les, foodstuffs, housewares, machinery, 
building materials, toiletries, furniture, 
nd hundreds of other American-made 
roducts will find a ready market and 
aget buyers there when normal ship- 
ping returns. There will be a demand 
of many more products in greater 
quantities than ever before. 


OFFICES IN BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, 


“Paramaribo Waterfront, Suriname,” by Clarence Holbrook Carter 


Paramaribo, Port of Opportunity For Export Trade 


The Alcoa Line’s years of shipping ex- 
perience in this easy-to-reach area is 
available to any business executive in- 
terested in the export opportunities of 
this friendly, nearby market. 


Send for Free Data Book 


“Export Market Opportunities” is a 
book containing many interesting facts, 
including a list of 223 items imported 
into the Caribbean area, and a descrip- 
tion of the important exports of these 
countries. Write Dept. B, Alcoa Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
MONTREAL, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, SAN FRANCISCO 


ee 


ND 
10 AND GROU 
RATION EQUIPMENT 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NEWTOWN, Bucks County, PENNA. 


YOUNG MEN! 25] 


Post War Opportunity? 


Produc-Trol—the Wassell Organization—a 
young healthy organization, has shown the 
fastest growth in sales volume, top man- 
agement prestige, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and training of field men in the 
history of office appliances. We have sev- 
eral opportunities available for both Dis- 
tributors and Representatives. Men with 
selling experience and knowledge of busi- 
ness procedures or either one backed by 
an ambition for high earnings and growth 
with a young organization should write: 
Personnel 


Westport WASSELL 
Connecticut ORGANIZATION 


THIS 1S AN ELEVATOR 


OOK AT an elevator from the outside and all you 
see is the box-like car. It appears a simple gadget. 

But above and below the car—and attached to it— 
is the real elevator. 
The many safety features of Sedgwick Electric Freight 
Elevators, for example, are not visible from the out- 
side. But look into the shaftway—you'll see the elec- 
tro-magnetic brake that stops the car if the current 
is interrupted from any cause . . . the centrifugal 
o— governor that operates the car safety and brings 
the car to a complete stop should it descend at ex- 
cessive speed or should the cables break . . . the 
efhcient self-aligning motor that cuts operating costs 
and simplifies Eestallation. 
Sedgwick’s engineering staff is at your service, read 
to help and show you how Sedgwick elevators an 
dumb waiters reduce costs by making the movement 
of men, material and merchandise safer, surer, more 
economical, 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
BLEVATORS + HOISTS ¢ DUMB WAITERS 


ages are estimated at about 100,000 tons. 


®@ Chain—Chain manufacturers may, within 
specified percentages of 1940 or 1941 pro- 
duction, fi orders for farm chain from sup- 
pliers and dealers serving the farm trade 
without regard to preference ratings (other 
than AAA). The quotas established are 
slightly less than those fixed for the second 
half of 1944. (Direction 2, Priorities Regu 
lation 19.) 


© Pocket Knives—To meet the urgent need 
of men inthe armed forces, production of 

cket knives must be expanded, in the first 
alf of 1945, to 5,000,000 knives per quarter 
—three and one-half times as-‘many as were 
needed by the military in the third quarter 
of 1944. The number of knives that may be 
released to essential civilian users may be 
further limited, WPB has warned. 


Tightened Restrictions 


WPB has taken steps to cut consumption 
of carbon black 10,000,000 Ib. a month. Use 
of carbon black in passenger car and jeep 
tires will be reduced 25%; in heavy-duty 
truck and bus tires, tubes, and tire flaps, and 
in medium-size truck tires, the cut is 5%. 
Camelback is allowed 10% less carbon black 
than formerly. Restrictions are tightened on 
the use of carbon black in belting, hose, 
packing, and gaskets, as well as in mechanical 
goods, generally, to allow 20% of former 
use. Bogie wheel tires and other rubber- 
covered wheels for tanks and half-tracks, as 
well as for other combat vehicles, are 
exempt. (List 35, Appendix II, Rubber 
Order R-1, as amended.) 


©@ Tin Cans—The used tin can collection 
provisions of Order M-325 now apply to all 
areas of the continental U. S.; formerly, only 
specified areas were affected. As a result of 
this WPB amendment, all refuse collectors 
must collect segregated, prepared used tin 
cans and deliver them to an official salvage 
committee Or to a specified type of plant for 
re-use. 


@ Ethyl Ether—This has been placed under 
the control of Schedule 91, WPB Order 
M-300. Ethyl ether which is produced in 
any government-owned smokeless powder or 
synthetic rubber plant and which is de 
livered to or used by such a plant is exempt 
from restrictions on use and delivery. 


@ Propane—Petroleum Administration for 
War will not approve applications for new 
installations of equipment using’ propane, 
nor will it approve applications for the in 
stallation of equipment used to connect 
ropane-consuming appliances with existing 
fiquehed petroleum gas systems. Dealers in 
liquefied petroleum gas must now apply to 
PAW for authorization to install or reinstall 
any type of used L-P gas equipment for pur- 
poses other than maintenance and repair 
The first two restrictions apply throughout 
the country except in the West Coast states; 
the third applies everywhere in the U. S. 


@ Softwood Plywood—Purchase of softwood 
plywood under blanket maintenance, repair, 
and operating supplies ratings has been pro 
hibited to curb the use of this critical mate 
rial in relatively nonessential products. This 
WPB action is expected to save 7,000,000 
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Alton Box Board Co. 
Alton, Il. 

Bendix Aviation Corp 
North Hollywood, (¢ 

The Dewey-Shepard B 
Peru, Ind. 

Gar Wood Industries, | 
Marysville, Mich. 
The Hi-Voltage Equipm 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The Johnston Tin Foil & \{etal ¢ 
(Two plants) 

Leland Electric Co. 
(Two plants) 

Master Tire & Rubber Cor “a 
Findlay, Ohio 

National Powder Co. 
Eldred, Pa. 

Henry Ownes & Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co 
Billings, Montana 

Royal Wood Products Mfg In 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Slaymaker Leck Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Standard Salt & Cement ‘ 
Mfg. Co.), Stillwater, Minn 

Standard Steel Spring Co 
New Castle, Pa. 

Standard Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Arlington, N. J. 

Surface Combustion Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 

The John C. Turner Corp. 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 

Underwood, Elliott Fisher C 
Hartford, Conn. 


Names of winners of the Arn 
Maritime Commission award 
lence in production announced 
new list will be found in pre 
of Business Week.) 


sq. ft. to 8,000,000 sq. ft.a month. Inp 
of blanket MRO ratings, ratings for this 
pose will be assigned by WPB on appl 
tions filed in field offices on form WPB- 


© Lead Imports—Three items manufac 
of lead—collapsible tubes, storag batter 
and foil—have been placed under import 
trol. (General Imports Order 9) 


amended.) 


@ Matches—WPB has placed matches uo 
the allocation control of Schedule 92, Or 
M-300. Production for 1945 will be 4 
000,000,000 matches, as compared with j 
war production averaging from +5), 

000,000 to 490,000,000,000. About 

third of the over-all match production ¥ 
be required by the armed forces, includ 
the entire output of strike-on-box matt 
and about 35% of the book matches. 


@ Rayon Tire Cord—A revision of List 
of Rubber Order R-1 sets forth types of t 
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Innumerable companies are paying for safe, time-and-effort- 
saving materials handling machinery and methods without 
employing them. Barnacled with hidden costs, out-of-date 
handling practices and tools put a brake on the smooth, 
economical movement of materials and create unnecessary 
idle time for high-speed machines. Small wonder that more 
than one-third of every manufacturing dollar is absorbed by 
handling operations. 

Many plants have already reduced production costs through 
the planned application of fast, efficient, easy-to-operate, 
“safety first’? hand and electric hoists, hand lift and electric 
trucks, and scales. As headquarters for modern materials 
handling machinery, Yale can help you achieve better, more 
economical handling in your business. Write for a copy of 
our practical guidebook of materials handling principles and 
practices. The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
4531 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


NY 


ht MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS... SAVES TIME. ..SAVES EFFORT...PROMOTES SAFETY 
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OISTS — HAND AND ELECTRIC « TRUCKS — HAND-LIFT AND ELECTRIC @® KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 
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HERE’S A % TON 


4-Ton is piling up performance records. 

ts ability to operate at capacity means 
scores of extra full load lifts a day for 
days on end without pampering ... 
without service interruptions. 


The Lo-Hed 14-Ton Hoist can’t be 
compared with ordinary hoists of the 
same rated capacity, for the Lo-Hed is 
heavy duty in all respects. It is quality- 
built with the necessary weight* and 
strength for steady, “big hoist” per- 
formance. Heavy duty hoist and crane 
type motor with high starting torque. 


EREVER electric hoists k mass 
Wien lines moving, the Lo-Hed 


S 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO BABY 


Sturdy spurgearing.Ball bearings. Shock- 
proof trolley. Heavy duty P button 
station and steel pull cable. Positive, 
automatic braking. Streamlined, dust- 
proof design . .. and many more features. 
If you're looking for reliability and 
low maintenance in a 1{-ton hoist, Lo- 
Hed is today’s answer to tomorrow’s 
requirements, It'll help keep your pro- 
duction up without a letdown! Write for 
new descriptive folder today. 
The 4-Ton Lo-Hed is offered with or 
without a trolley. 
*195 lbs. for bolt suspension, 225 lbs. for 
plain trolley type. 


There's a Balanced LO-HED ELECTRIC HOIST up to 12 tons capacity for every purpose, 
odaptable for operation on any monorail system. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2520 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Other 4 Products: Taylor and 4 Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck Auxiliaries, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Diamond Face Grinders 


Gee Your Classified Phone Directory Under “4 LO-HED HOISTS” For Your Nearest Representative 
Po: $965, Amertesn fie 


Co. 


that have first call on ay 
rayon tire cord. The use 
hibited in the manufactu 

tires, 7.50 (8-ply) standa: 
diameter 16 in. to 20 in., 

tread military tires, sizes 7 
and 9.00 x 16 (8-ply). Cot 
replace rayon cord in these t 


Price Control Changes 


Dollar-and-cents maximu 
on those prevailing in M 194) + 
been established by OPA f . 
retail sales of dry batteric 
types of batteries are co\ 
radio, hearing-aid, and misc 
ing No. 6 cells, telephone ce tip 
lantern batteries). (Regulat 576.) 


© Pig Iron—OPA has raised t 

base ceiling prices for pig ir 

ton—the first increase in p 

prices since the ceilings went into efe. 
June, 1941. (Amendment 1( 
Schedule 10.) 


@ Packing Charges—On sales t 

ment of commodities other t] 

creased charges are allowed 

packing to meet specified requir 

the seller does his own pack 
crease is a percentage (not more than | 
of profit on the packing not gr 

margin the seller is allowed on the sale 
the product itself. Heretofore, such selg 
could add only the actual additional og 
incurred in special packing, without a 
allowance for profit.. (Second Revised Sy 
plementary Order 34.) 


@ Finished Cloth—To check abuse of § 
markup provision for isolated sales of s 
cut lengths of finished cloth, OPA has: 
voked the premium formerly granted to ca 
verters on these sales. (Amendment 3 
Regulation 127.) 


® Cotton Rope and Twine—To prevent pm 
duction delays and to provide tempora 
telief to producers pending OPA’s action 9 
final prices, interim increases of l¢ per li 
in manufacturers’ ceiling prices on cott 
rope and cotton twine have been authorize 
by OPA. This action took effect as 

Feb. 17 on products made for civilian u 
and as of Nov. 23, 1944, for products sl 
to war procurement agencies. 


© Surplus Goods—Ceiling prices have bea 
established for the following items whi 
have been declared surplus and turned ove 
for civilian use: Navy Class B used tires, ne 
and used vehicular compasses, and thre 
types of new kitchen utensils. (Revised 
Order 12, Supplementary Order 94; Orde 
30, Supplementary Order 94; Order 25, Sup 
plementary Order 94.) 


Information 


The Contract Settlement Advisory Board’ 
Committee on Training has published a new 
Contract Settlement Training Guide, & 
signed to help termination coordination com 
mittees, which have charge of local co 
tractor training programs. Copies 1a m 
obtained from the Office of Contract Sett 
ment, Federal Reserve Building, W ashing 
ton 25, D. C. 
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sanctions Applied 


Drastic new technique in 
WLB noncompliance case may 
nt be widely used against re- 
a\citrant employers. 


Cancellation of government contracts 
4 withdrawal of material allocations 
d priorities (BW —Dec.30'44,p88) 
ve been ordered for the first time to 
pport the National War Labor Board 
» an industrial dispute. It is unlikely, 
wever, that the new technique—more 
astic in practical terms than govern- 
ent seizure—will be widely applied, for 
is a dangerous double-edged weapon. 
penalizing a recalcitrant employer it 
orks a hardship on employees as well, 
ay even leave them idle. 

Directives Defied—The sanctions were 
plied by Fred M. Vinson, Director 
f the Ofhce of Economic Stabilization, 


last week against E. A. Laboratories, 
Inc., a Brooklyn manufacturer of Jand- 
ing lights for Navy ships and other mili 
tary equipment for the Army. 

Che Vinson order climaxed a dispute 
over reinstatement of striking employees 
between the company and the United 
Automobile Workers (C.1.O.), which 
the National War Labor Board decided 
in favor of the union. However, instead 

f obeying the agency's edict to rein- 
state 550 striking U.A.W. members, the 
company hired—in some instances re- 
hired—workers on a new basis only and 
refused to recognize U.A.W. claims. 
NWLB directives were defied. 

@ Jolt for Employers—It was a case of 
noncompliance such as had been met in 
the past by government seizure. But 
seizure, effective at first, has been losing 
weight as a weapon. Realizing that its 
property would be safeguarded and that 
its chances of coming through without 
financial losses were good, management 
recently has shown a tendency to avoid 
the headaches of a painful settlement by 


EIGHING IN FOR A CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT 


Attended by 300 delegates from 35 countries, London’s world trade union con- 
ference (above) not only deepened the split in the U. S. labor movement but 
extended it to world labor. The conference called for a revision of the present 
nternational Federation of Trade Unions to include the C.1.0., Soviet groups, 
ind others now excluded—or the creation of a new international organization 
to accomplish this end. The I.F.T.U., to which the A.F.L. belongs, is closed 
to the C.I.O, because only one labor federati»n for each nation is permitted 
to hold membership; it is closed to the Russians because they are not con- 
idered “free” labor organizations. Probable result: a bitter fight to deter- 
mine which organization will be official spokesman for world labor. 
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Booklets, too, 
must be planned 


PLANNING 


begins on paper 


This planning includes a new and im- 
proved electric iron . . 
the familiar cord . . . in fact, most 
home-appliances are now in the proce 
of being improved —on paper. 


.- one withe 


When the day arrives for these new 
designs to come on the market, new 
and improved qualities of paper will 
be ready to help advertisers describe 
and illustrate them advantageous!) 

There are plans for Hamilton* Text 
and Cover papers, for instance, which 
will make them more than ever “good 
papers for good business.’ They will 
set new standards of printability and 
visibility for folders, booklets, and 
catalogs. Ask your Hamilton merchant 

W. c. Hamilton & Sons. Miquon, 
Pennsylvania. . Offices in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


PAPERS 


Tod 


am 9\ 


Among Hamilton Papers, 

@ famous mill-brand family, are included such 
bopular individual brands as Hamilton Bond, 
Hamilton Bond Script, Hamilton Offset, Hamilton 
Ledger, Hamilton Mimeo Bond, Old Treaty 
Bond, Weycroft Cover, Kilmory Text & Cover, 
Victorian Text & Cover, Andorra Text & Cover. 


GREATER ECONOMY FOR INDUSTRY 


with YORK-HEAT HORIZONTAL ROTARY OIL-BURNERS 


Advanced engineering and precision specific requirements of the job it has 
manufacturing streamline these York- to do. Included in America’s most 
Heat Horizontal Rotary Oil-Burners complete line of industrial, commer- 
to the exacting needs of modern cial and domestic oil-burning equip- 
industry. ment, there’s a York-Heat Horizon- 
York-Heat’s Iris Shutter, Flame tal Rotary burner exactly suited to 
Former, and other exclusive improve- your needs. 
ments permit exceptional ease and York-Heat’s extensive experience 
flexibility of application, assure and engineering staff are at your serv- 
trouble-free, economical operation. ice, in stepping-up the steam-generat- 
Every installation is tailored to the ing efficiency of your plant. 


w=  YORK-HEAT 


Sedien.. ianee then ctu Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, PA. 
| Bond-buying is necessary Member Oil Heat Institute of America 
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As one of the old-timers in mvuaern 1ine-production 
methods, Ebco has lead the field in extending crafts- 
manship quality to quantity production. Each opera- 
tion in an Ebco assembly line is handled by skilled 
specialists. The result: superior performance that 
lasts longer is built into each unit. 


The OASIS Water Cooler is typical of the engineering 
thoroughness which makes Ebco the “top name” in 
so many ways. The stream of water produced by its 
“bubbler” looks simple enough—but only expert engi- 
neering and experience were able to combine its size, 
angle, direction, height, pressure, temperature and 
control into the most pleasantly “drinkable” flow of 
water obtainable. And that flow of water is only one 
smaH factor in the preference for OASIS Coolers. 


Postwar plans call for further advances in the leader- 
ship of products bearing the mark of Ebco quality. 
Then, as always, Ebco will be “the name at the top.” 


EE 


EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
J 40] W. Town St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


letting government assume 
by seizure. 

The E. A. Laboratories case wy, 
culated to shock employers ae 
wise might be inclined to take the am 
way out of labor controversi« 

@ Civilian Work Sought—I'or one ¢);, 
while the firm was engage in ,,. 
production, the Army and the \;, 
certified that its output couk 
For another, NWLB felt n 
bility for the Brooklyn firm 
ployees. In accepting jobs 


company defied orders for reinstate 
of U.A.W. personnel, the workers 
came—to all appearances—a party to t 


noncompliance. If a sanctions ord: 
forced them out of work by closing E. 4 
Laboratories, it would be a hardship yy» 
on the original U. A. W. emp 

on substitutes. 

Hence E. A. Laboratories was single; 

out for the most drastic penalty \¢ 
adopted for noncompliance. Farly 
week John M. Alfiero, president an 
general manager, still was adamant. le 
would close his plant rather than haste 
into compliance, as announced. But he 
was seeking civilian products which he 
could manufacture without getting 1 
terials through WPB. 
e General Use Doubtful—The Vinson 
order poses a problem for management 
when it finds itself committed to non. 
compliance with NWLB: Am I sub- 
ject to seizure, or will the penalty be 
the more drastic imposition of sane. 
tions? 

There are several tests. For one thing, 
it is obvious that government contracts 
cannot be caneeled if the products are 
critical and there is a danger that con 
tract terminations would interfere with 
the war effort. 

Nor could the sanctions be of value 
if the company is engaged in civilian 
production, or if the government con- 
tracts make up only a small part of the 
total volume of a business. And sanc- 
tions could hardly be applied in the ordi- 
nary case where a union and workers 
who are seeking relief through NWLB 
would find themselves out of work if 
their plant closed under sanctions. 

Hence the outlook is for only scat- 
tered—if any further—application ot 
sanctions. 
e Legislation Needed—Vinson himsc! 
gave weight to this view when he ret: 
erated the need for legislation making 
possible judicial enforcement of NWL5 
orders. 

While he said that past methods of 
“persuasion” were successful at first, he 
emphasized that in “celebrated i 
stances of defiance” they have been less 
successful recently. It was an obvious 
reference to Montgomery Ward, © here 
seizure action was challenged success 
fully in court (BW—Feb.3’45,p5) 
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We eat Stainless steel | 


Food of this kind is our sole support. We live by and with it, 
sleep with it, dream about it. Thus, we have learned a great 
deal about stainless steels. Not only how to produce them, 
but how to select and how to work them! Stainless can bring 
to your product increased saleability, enduring and endearing 
beauty, strength plus lightness, and almost endless life. In 
plant equipment its resistance to corrosion means fewer shutdowns. 
Applications in the home and in industry are almost infinite. 
Let us place our specialized knowledge at your command; you will 
find it profitable to draw upon it. Just write to Rustless lron 
and Stee! Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales 
offices in principal cities, 
distributors everywhere. 


Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Disorganized 


The lack of an employer organ- 
ization which can present a solid 
front on labor issues is an irritating 
handicap to industry members of the 
regional war labor board at Chicago. 

Their problem was highlighted re- 
cently when employees who work at 
the regional ard office affili- 
ated with the C.1.0., and indus- 
try members felt that such a staff 
could not do an objective job of in- 
vestigating cases, preparing them for 
hearings, and handling the highly 
confidential work of the office. Con- 
cluding that their usefulness in repre- 
— industry in such a situation 
was sharply limited, the employer 
members held a meeting to discuss 
resigning en bloc. What dissuaded 
them was the knowledge that, if 
they quit, NWLB would simply re- 
place them with other industry repre- 
sentatives amenable to working with 
a C.1.O. technical staff. 


All over the country similar ex- 


periences are driving home the point 
that industry is at a disadvantage in 
not having an organization like the 
British Employers Confederation 
which can match the labor organiza- 
tions. Plenty of sentiment exists for 
the creation of such an organization, 
but nothing is as yet being done to 
bring it into existence, 


Hokum 


The “understanding” arranged by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
between the AF.L. and CLO. 
unions in the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, isn’t worth the paper used 
in announcing it to the press. With 
the A.F.L. in control of six, and the 
C.1.O. in control of one Western 
Union region as the result of an 
NLRB election (BW—Feb.3’45,p94), 
the board felt impelled to re to get 
an armistice after one of the bitterest 
union fights it had ever tried to end 
by conducting a poll. 

C.1.0.’s leftist American Com- 
munications Assn., victor in only the 
New York region, is not satisfied with 
the status quo. It is out to capture as 
many as it can of the other six dis- 
tricts—“‘understandings” to the con- 
trary. Its plans are to whittle away 
at A.F.L. strength, appeal for a new 
election at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. A.F.L., meanwhile, in self- 


defense, will carry the battle into the 
C.1.0. stronghold. The outlook: con- 
tinued agitation in Western Union 
offices, presaging similar disputes in 
other industries where postwar con- 
solidation or retrenchment follows 
the Western Union-Postal Telegraph 
pattern. 


Semantics 


Public relations-conscious labor 
leaders eager to trim their sails to 
postwar winds are concerned about 
the connotation now attached to the 
phrase “closed shop.” They know 
that some big battles loom over ex- 
tending the closed shop, and they 
are convinced that the = is now 
so colored that it evokes a nearly 
unanimously unfavorable public reac- 
tion. 

What they seek is a synonym that 
will get away from the old associa- 
tions. “Union security,” a term that 
the National War Labor Board often 
uses interchangeably with “mainte- 
nance of membership,” is considered 
a step in the right 5 Man In the 
future, employers confronted with a 
demand for “job rights,” “protected 
employment,” the “standard shop,” 
or some other euphemism should 
remember that unions are not averse 
to using semantics, 


Ward's 


If and when the U.S. Supreme 
Court upholds the Montgomery 
Ward position that National War 
Labor Board orders are not enforce- 
able, the Sewell Avery management 
will return to find itself opposed by 
a much weaker union organization. 

Under Army operation, union 
membership and employee support 
for unionism—at a high point of en- 
thusiasm when the Army took over— 
have sharply declined. Reasons: the 
court decision against the govern- 
ment and Army hesitance in dealing 
with union committees. 

Concerned about the backsliding, 
the top C.I.O. command has offered 
to help its affiliate in Ward’s. The 
local situation, however, has disin- 
tegrated to the point where nothing 
short of a favorable decision from 
the high court, assuring government 
support for the local, will keep the 
union an important factor in the big 
mail-order plant. 


- through rotation of combat and trans 


Jobs for Flyers 


Combat airmen want tas; 
rotated with transport servics 
pilots to give them even bret 
on postwar employment. 


In the minds of many flyers in ty 
Army and Navy air transport services 
and of many combat pilots—are pjyp, 
for postwar jobs in the commercial 
transportation field. 

@ Job Rotation Urged—Some frictio, 
already has arisen, with fighting § 
jealous of the “in” which  transpox 
pilots are getting on national, and 
world, passenger and cargo air routes, 
For their part, many of the transport 
flyers, on regular 0 a as well as ip 
the services, regard the combat pilots as 
glory grabbers and hot-shot barnstorm. 
ers, unequal to the prosaic but exacting 
responsibilities of regular airline oper 
tion. 

Feelings are becoming increasingly 
bitter with realization that there will be 
no wide-open field for flyers after the 
war. And because the choice will be 
ultraselective among the several million 
war-trained airmen, many of the combat 
flyers are now arguing that they should 
get a turn of service in transport duty 


port jobs. 

@ United’s Nucleus—Faced with this sit- 
uation the airlines are making careful 
plans for building up flight personnel 
which has been:sharply depleted during 
the war. 

Typical of these plans is a program 
just started by United Air Lines. United 
now employs approximately 500 airline 
captains and first officers. It has an addi- 
tional 150 assigned to overseas military 
operations which United conducts un 
der contract with the Army Transport 
Command. More than 100 former 
United pilots are on leave for military 
service, and around 135 other employees 
(with Selective Service re-employment 
rights) have received pilot training in 
the armed forces. 

Thus United has secured for itself 
a nucleus of almost 900 captains and 
first officers, present or potential, to man 
its proposed broad postwar expansion 
program. 

There still will be room for additional 
personnel from the ranks of air veterans 
not previously employed by United-a 
prospect which allays considerably the 
fears of domestic airline pilots, many of 
whom are now getting along in years 
and regard the onslaught of war-trained 
youngsters in this young man’s profes 
sion with some apprehension. How 
many can be absorbed—and how soon- 
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In all phases of our gigantic war pro 
his sit duction there is the basic need for quality 
S SI r 7 . . - 
careful lubrication. 
sonnel ; Aiding in this, Texaco serves industrial 
Juring =“ ; ; 
< " plants under a single contract which as 
sures: 1. Simplified control of purchasing 


trans- 


ogram 
Inited and operating standards. 2. Greater con 
uitline venience and utmost speed in delivery 
Pm | (through Texaco’s more than 2300 whol 
s sale supply points). 3. Uniform quality 
isport ' and specifications of industrial fuels and 
ormer lubricants. 4. Skilled Lubrication Engi- 
itary neering Service. 5. Increased production 
ser Be a and purchasing economies. 
ig in This nation-wide service plan is helping 
; to maintain war production all over the 
itself & ‘ U.S.A. It can serve ll 

Me S.A. you as well. 
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I made the trip to Georgia to find out one important thing. 
Our Engineers’ report had been very favorable: 
Abundant raw materials ... plenty of good soft water... 


HOW MUCH BETTER IT IS 
TO LIVE AND WORK 


AMONG SU 


facilities . 
especially in the 


year-round mild 
climate. Dependa- 
ble electric 
power at low 
CH PEOPLE rates... excellent 
transportation 
- + ample post-war labor supply, 
smaller towns. A sound tax structure. 


But to me one thing was even more important: The kind 
of people we must work with and get along with. 


It won’t take yo 


u long to find out that there 


is a widespread spirit of friendliness, mutual respect and 


7 
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Fal 
~ 


confidence between workers and management in 
Georgia. Here are a people—99% native-born —whose 
American tradition of fair play is bred-in-the-bone. 


A people who 


believe in business enterprise 


and welcome new industry. A people with a deep-rooted 


conviction that 
day’s work. How much 
such people! 


In many of Georgia's excellent small 
towns where there are no large in- 
dustries, you will find an ample post- 
war supply of intelligent, adaptable, 
friendly workers. Our staff of indus- 
trial engineers has assembled accu- 
rate data on favorable industrial 
sites for specific lines of manufac- 
ture. 


Write Industrial Development Div., 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


an honest day’s pay deserves an honest 
better it is to live and work among 


PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 


will depend, says United, on 
of planes. 

@ Face Rigid Tests—In Unit 
sumably in all other airlines 
applicants will have to go t 
tensive screening, regardless 
pressive records of combat fi 
many of them will have bu 
ing the course of the war. 

They must, of course, co 
Civilian Aeronautics Authorit 
and license requirements, 
quently pass United’s own rig 
examination. Then “depen 
previous experience” United 
them 60 to 110 days of inst 
its training school in Denver 

Graduation there will mov 
into the tough upgrading p 
which air personnel proves rea 
top jobs—routing flights with 
veterans, dull months of cargo 
flight service, then eventually first of. 
cer and captain status as vacancy 
occur. In this they will be a st 
behind returning airline _personne- 
and those flyers whose experience in air 
transport training during the war my 
give them a preferred claim on thee 
positions. 

United will also require returning 
former employees to take a course of 
reindoctrination to commercial flying 
and qualify for reassignment cither 
captains or as first officers. 

Those with the junior rating, hov- 

ever, will be checked-out as captains on 
cargo runs as soon as they can be up. 
graded to such positions, and eventually 
will move into captaincies on expanded 
passenger runs. 
@ Old-Timers ‘Preferred—Thus on ¢:- 
tablished airlines—and so far no new 
airlines have assumed any great prom 
nence—choice jobs are going to the old. 
timers who still can pass rigid physical 
requirements. 

Former junior officers and_ tho 
whose transport service experience qua: 
ifies them for handling commercial a 
signments with a minimum of retraining 
will have first call on less demanding 
jobs. There will be a place for the 
younger combat flyers, but these fin 
newcomers to the air transport field wil 
face tough—and often disillusioning- 
going, and bitter competition, in their 
quest for the airline jobs they now 
dream about. 


PHONE OPERATORS WIN 


One of the principal points of conter- 
tion in a series of strikes among tele- 
phone operators last November (BW- 
Nov.25’44,p112) was the industrys 
practice of giving cost-of-living bonusts 
to operators transferred to a city to meet 
switchboard needs. Resident operatos 
protested that this created an inequity 
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—_ THE PUBLIC has a vital interest in knowing 
4 lane . . . . . . 

my of. how well industry is doing its job in these 
vacancies critical war days. 

C p OT 9 


senadil Is industry continuing to carry its great 


i A Report to the Public by 
nhs JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Highlights of 1944 —third year of wartime operations 


An authoritative source of facts concerning these 
and other questions is provided by annual reports 
of the thousands of companies which constitute 
American business. 


Because we believe the people want such informa- 


“ . mY 9 4g " 

a * share ata the fight for victory: ... What finan tion, Johns-Manville—as a typical American com- 

me thet cial provision is being made for jobs in the pany —is again reporting not only to its stockholders 

7 uture?,.. How much is paid to Government in and employees, but also to the public. 

cturing taxes?. .. How much to employees ?...To stock- We publish below highlights of our annual state- 

we of holders? ... Is anything left for future needs? ment as a report on the progress we have made in 1944. 

i fying, 

‘ither a 

g, how. Total Income $101 million 

— on For all costs (except those shown below) 48 million 

ated To employees for salaries and wages 39 million 

‘panded To Government for taxes 9 million 

To stockholders in dividends 2 million 
On ¢s Leaving in the business 3 million 
10 new 
prom 

the old- ' 

Seiad For the third successive year, wartime production as 1944 production was accomplished in the face of severe 

ease measured by sales exceeded $100 million. This compares with manpower shortages. There were 13,000 employees at the 

illion i ; oduction. end of 1944, compared with 14,100 at the end of 1943—a 
those $62 million in our peak year of peacetime pr meee by pa 
joss of 1,100. 

i pe , afer, tomes wore $2 conte per dele of tated Continued excellence of war production was attested 

eslaiad : to by additional awards of the Army-Navy “E” at two 

vi i. Wages and salaries were 38t cents per dollar of total factories and at the Kansas Ordnance Plant, a Government- 

a income. owned bomb- and shell-loading plant built and operated 

se fiery Planning committees continued to analyze basic opera- by Johns-Manville. 

eld will tions of the business and to project new plans and activities At the end of the year, 4,518 J-M men and women had 

oning- which will assure maximum war efficiency as well as new and entered the armed services of the United Nations. Sixty- 

n their improved operating methods and products for the years ahead. one had lost their lives on active duty. 

y now The Fund for Deferred Expenditure was increased to As we enter the fourth year of wartime operations, 
$14,022,499. It will supply part of the capital necessary for we renew our pledge to let no consideration swerve 
post-war expansion, and help provide jobs for our men and us from the task of working for victory to the full 

women now in the armed services when they return. extent of Johns-Manville’s ability to produce. 

onten- Taxes were 9} cents per dollar of total income. They 

g tele- were equivalent to $10.93 per share of common stock, or ew Pw], lx, 

RW 714.55 . . 

| 7 ' . ihe ta PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 

ustry’s 

onuses 

) meet These are a few of the products coming off the Johns- Those desiri ites ie ion should 

erators Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, steel refer to a booklet ae formal Annual 

equity mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war indus- Report to Stockholders we will be glad to 
tries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war machines; furnish on request. Address Johns-Manville, 22 

1 1945 building products for war construction; Celite products East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

for camouflage paints; asbestos fibre; bombs and shells. 


DO YOU NEED 
NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION? 


Nationally known Office Appliance 
Manufacturer is seeking additional 
lines to distribute through its 
nation-wide branch and dealer or- 
ganization, as well as 56 export 
agencies. Prefer products in the 
business machine field or equip- 
ment for food stores and similar 
retail establishments. In addition 
to a thoroughly established and 
outstandingly successful sales force 
we can also handle mechanical 
servicing in the field through our 
branches. 

If you can make immediate deliv- 
eries we are in position to give 
you national representation now. 
We are equally interested in meri- 
torious products for post-war dis- 
tribution. 

We are manufacturers, not brokers 
or manufacturers’ agents, and are 
in position and have the facilities 
to do a real merchandising job. 
If interested, write or wire and an 
officer of our company will arrange 
for a meeting. 


Box 436, Business Week 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 


Now available . 


Oster Motor 


\-. thermostatically 
protected 


to prevent motor burnouts, and adjusted 
to open motor circuit in approximately 
one minute under locked rotor conditions 
at rated voltage . . 


Here is another Oster motor with features 
that make it ideal for many applications in 
aircraft. The thermostatic control prolongs 
the life of the motor by preventing burn- 
outs. Its weight (11 ounces) and body size 
qay,” x 3”) are reduced to a minimum with- 
out impairin efficiency. The performance 
record is bac ‘ed by 16 years of engineering. 
experience. Write for further details. 


BUY WAR BONDS see 


John Oster Manufacturing Co. 


which amounted in Dayton, Ohio, for 
example, to as high a figure as $18.25 a 
week. 

The strikes, which started in Dayton 
and threatened for a time to tie up the 
nation’s long-lines telephone service, 
were ended when the National War 
Labor Board appointed a panel to con- 
sider the merits of the operators’ case. 
Similar complaints raised in other tele 
phone cases also were held up pending 
this study. 

Last week the panel reported. While 
the operators won their point, the meas- 
ure of their comfort was small. Effective 
by May 15, the panel recommended, 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. should be 
required by NWLB to discontinue its 
extra payments to transferred operators. 
This much was victory for the long-lines 
operators. But there was no recommen- 
dation of a wage increase, other than the 
suggestion that operators consider Ohio 
Bell’s offer to ask NWLB approval for 
temporary increases in beginnérs’ wage 
rates. 

The entire telephone industry wage 
problem is now being considered by a 
national panel (BW —Dec.23’44,p5). La- 
bor-company agreements in other cases, 


Policy Review 


NLRB plans to use Packay 
hearings as basis for a study, 


foremen’s unionization. Preseq 
position may be reversed, 


Unionization of foreme: 
ceeded to the point where the Nat 
Labor Relations Board has 
review its policy toward unio: 
visory employees. 

A Feb. 27 hearing on the 
Packard Motor Car Co. f 
secure a collective bargainin 
(BW—Dec.9'44,p100) will b 
vehicle for the review—and 
reversal of the board’s present 
e Individual Protection—NLR|! 
ated a Wagner act twilight 
supervisory employees. Un 
board’s decisions—notably the Mary! 
Drydock rule—supervisory union; 
not, with some minor except , 
certified as exclusive collective barg 
ing agents, but individual su 
are entitled to protection against diy 


including New York, have called for $4 
a week higher starting rates. 


crimination for union activity. 
Under this protection, but without 


POLICE HOUSE HOMELESS WORKERS 


Night after night in the police station at Marietta, Ga., homeless men stretch 
out on chairs or curl up on tables and floors to sleep. They are not vagrants, 
they're war workers. Their predicament, hardly conducive to production eff 
ciency, is due to the fact that housing has not kept step with the war boom 
brought to the town by Bell Aircraft’s huge Superfortress bomber plant. Ft 
although Marietta’s dwelling capacity has been doubled since 1940, its popul* 
tion has trebled—from 8,600 to 25,000. And with new workers still streaming 
in, the station sleepers’ only hope for relief is based on civic officials’ appeal 
for 1,000 new housing units, and allocation of 850 more for nearby Atlanta 
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“map” we're talking about isn’t 
the one above. It shows no moun- 
or river markings. In fact, it con- 
entirely of alphabetical symbols, 


mbers, and small straight lines: 


|} §—N< 


is “map” depicts a chemical. To the 


an, it looks meaningless; but to 
industry which can put it to work, 
ight well prove a gold mine. 


ew products and new processes 


ANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - 


often begin with “maps” like this. At 
Wyandotte, where research men draw 
them, the chemicals they depict are 
called chemicals with “U. C. P.”... 
Undiscovered Commercial Potential. 


Here in our laboratories, exploration 
of little-known compounds goes forth 


every day. Their structures are de- . 
) y 


termined, their properties analyzed. 
And, most important of all, these possi- 
ble treasures are made available in 
large enough quantities for thorough 
investigation by interested companies. 


Watch oul 
FoR Injuns 


It might well prove profitable to 
your post-war plans to learn more about 
them. Wyandotte’s able Technical 
Staff would welcome the privilege of 
helping you change “U. C. P.” to 


“Commercial Potential Discovered.” 


Wyandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies * Chlorine ¢ Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


Make sure you don’t 

put your post-war 
retooling investment 
into “white elephants: . . 


Tool up with low-cost, flexible 
Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 


You maintain volume and quality... 
with big savings— yet stay adaptable 
to the uncertainties that lie ahead 


Delta’s conception of tool design provides 
you with a safe, flexible approach to post- 
war retooling. It eliminates the necessity 
for tying up heavy capital in costly, cum- 
bersome, special machines of limited use- 
fulness that are slow to build and that 
may become obsolete with the next change 
in product design. 

y adopting this modern tooling practice 
— proven sound in war production, you 
can build high-production machines to do 
specific jobs, using low-cost, stock model 
Delta elements which are readily con- 
vertible when requirements change. 


machines, you can quickly revise produc- 
tion line layouts to get increased man- 
hour output. 

Low-cost Delta units and the ingenuity 
of your engineers form a workable com- 
bination to solve your production prob- 
lems. Delta’s savings in cost, weight, 
and space are not made at the expense 
of quality, but are due to advanced de- 
sign and modern production methods ap- 
plied toa large volume of standard models. 


Cut your investment risk in post-war 


retooling. Save money. . 


. Stay adapt- 


able — with Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools, in units, batteries, and special 


set-ups. 


You can salvage your present ma- DELTA 


chines which are approaching obso- 
lescence, by replacing worn units with 
standard Delta components. 

And, by taking advantage of the 
portability and compactness of Delta 


Delta's 76-page Blue Book 


provides 140 case histories of valuable war 
production experience that may suggest sim- 
ilar money-saving peacetime applications in 
our plant. Also available is a catalog 
ow-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
Request both, using coupon below. 


Tear out coupon and mail today! 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 


9018 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 


Machine Tools 


Please send my free copies of Delta's 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools, 


City (.....) State. 


MA-18 


An example of the flexibility and wide 
application of standard Delta parts is 
this special Delta Drill Press set-up, 
for extremely accurate slicing of thin 
wafers of quartz crystals used in com- 
munications instruments. A Delta 14” 
drill press head — to which an abra- 
sive wheel is attached — ts pivot- 
mounted on its side and power fed by 
a hydraulic cylinder. A Delta com- 
pound slide rest om the base of the 
drill press allows the entire table to 
be moved in two directions so that 
the crystal can be placed to get the 
Proper cut. 


NLRB certifications, supe 
have grown in the Detroit 
They have become strong 
up production, thereby 

man union disputes unde ; 
tion of the National War | ,bo; p 

e Evasion Claimed—N\\ : 
dled the problem by tellin 
companies and foreman 
terms and conditions of 
under which they must o e. 
refrained from ordering thicm ¢ 


contracts which would indicate , 
recognition on the part the ‘ 
panies. 

Realistically, the NWLB action » 
foreman unions all the guarantees y} 
could be written into a collective 
gaining contract for the duration of § 
war. Employers have insisted 4 


NWLB thus neatly evaded the W 
act and the NLRB. 

e Problem of Rationalizing—\s 4 jes 
NLRB will reconsider its foreman } 
gaining policy. However, the bg 
may face difficulty in rationa zing a4 
parture from its present position, 


U.A.W. vs. Coun 


War production gro 
and C.l.O. union exchange 


agy 


words over full utilization ¢ 
labor in the motor capital. 


Detroit is not inclined to take t 
seriously the furious public intercha 
of charges arid countercharges betwe 
the Automotive Council for War P 
duction and C.I.O.’s United Autom 
bile Workers. The hailstorm of p 
releases provides incidental music 
the hearings conducted by the Senat 
Mead (formerly Truman) commit 
which opened this week in the mo 
capital. 

e Press Barrage—As_ representative 
Detroit war industry, the cow 
opened the press barrage with a blis 
ing statement that inability to preser 
plant discipline is today’s major prodt 
tion problem. The council blam 
union attitudes and in some instan 
government backing. This charge dre 
an immediate U.A.W. rebuttal. 

It seemed clear that the council # 
taking the initiative in a contest | 
public support because it distrusted 4 
Mead committee’s prolabor slant 4 d 
feared that any discreditable findings 
the committee would be pinned 


management. to ke 
e “Same Old Song”’—The count 
statement barely saw print when 4% av 


U.A.W. declared caustically that t 
“vicious attack” of the A.C.W.P. % 
“the same old smear labor theme ‘0 
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, BUY, BUY! Foolish people are doing it, overdoing it. 
sensible folks know that with every needless purchase— 


hy What you do with your money 
can wreck you (and your Uncle Sam) 


iT CAN HAPPEN HERE—again! Today, with fewer goods in 
the stores while incomes are high, the danger of inflation is 
greater than ever. Inflation is always followed by depression. 
What can you do to head off another depression? Buy nothing 
you do not really—really—have to have . . . today. 


J n very time you patronize a black market or buy above 
»g—you do your bit to force prices up all along the line. 
gro ’s the way inflation gets a boost. 
ge 
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SAVE, SAVE! That’s the way to make America good 
the boys to come home to. Pay up debts, put money in 
insurance, savings bank, War Bonds. Every cent you 
now helps to keep prices down—and when the war is 
you’ll have use for that nest egg you’ve laid away. 


4 THINGS TO DO 
to keep prices down and help 
cn avoid another depression 


A HOME OF YOUR OWN, a better farm, a real vacation, 
something to retire on—these are things worth saving for. 
Store up your money now while prices are high. There’s a time 
to splurge and a time to save: today, while money’s coming 
in, is a good time—the right and patriotic time—to save! 


/. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than ceiling prices. 
ned Pay your ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage 


of war conditions to ask more for your labor, your 
services, or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can— 
to help pay for the war, protect your own futurel 
Keep up your insurance. 


States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers o! America 


_= never-ending war on in- 
dustrial inefficiency and 
waste is your war, too,—the fight- 
ing of it a cooperative effort. 
Your equipment problems, how- 
ever insurmountable they may 
seem, are excellent targets for 
Cleaver-Brooks engineers. 


Many industries serving 
farm, factory, highway, institu- 
tions, and military services have 
learned this to their own benefit. 
Cleaver-Brooks product re- 
search and development are in 
the minds and hands of engi- 
neers who readily defy the 
books in order to produce more 
productive, more practical, more 
efficient machines. 

You tell us your problems, 
particularly those involving 


Cleaver - 


COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 9, 


steam or heat for power, pro- 
cessing, construction and other 
uses, and we will gladly take up 
the battle for greater efficiency 
and less waste in your plant. 
Perhaps we already have or can 
design and build the equipment 
to do the job — better. 


Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired steam generator of 
the type in service at military bases. Cieaver- 
Brooks products include bituminous heatin 
equipment and special units for the ermed 
forces for water -distilling, bathing, disin- 
fecting, sterilizing and other important hy- 
gienic needs, 


Bro oks 


WISCONSIN 


CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


that auto executives hay 
since 1937.” 

The council claimed 
43% of 1,045 strikes . 
pages in 500 plants last 
plant discipline and y 
plant productivity. 

e Violations Grow—Of 
109 strikes last year, 38 
tions growing out of s| 
tions, twelve were cause: 
meet production standa: 
were rooted in violation 
state laws. This 50% 
strikes traceable to discipl: 
compared with 7.5% in 

Efforts to organize foremcn wer, 
blamed for some of the current hy»; 
cipline. “Higher management 
depend upon its foremen 
worker, job, and plant | 
said the statement, indicating that » 
management attitudes an 
visors hurt output. 

e@ Calls for Checkup—The 

having dismissed these c 
“smokescreen,”’ went on to « 
posals of its own to the M 
tee. The proposals started 
call for a War Manpower ( 
checkup on labor utilization in Det 

Then they went on to urge a 
of job transfers within the a: 
ject to pay or seniority penalt 
on placement of men in jo] 
employed women could | 
“equitable wage adjustments” to 
labor critical war jobs. 


PETRILLO WINS AGAIN 


Recently government labor agenci 
have shown a tendency to rule again 
the American Federation of Musici 
(A.F.L.) in its demands on radio st 
tions (BW—Feb.17’45,p108), but t 
decisions thus far have been of litt 
comfort to opponents of James C. Petri 
lo’s make-work demands. 

For eleven months Stanley E. Hu 
bard, operator of radio station KS!P: 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, has fough 
the music czar’s demands that the st 
tion employ eight musicians 22 hours 
week in its Minneapolis studio. Hul 
bard’s contention that the station hasn 
need for that number of musicians (cost 
ing KSTP $439 a week as a minimum 
won unqualified support from state 
federal conciliators and from the \3 
tional War Labor Board (BW —Jan.! 
’45,p110). But last week Hubbar 
signed a two-year contract on AF.\ 
terms. . 

His reason: Petrillo had continued t 
defy all agencies, and KSTP’s Minne 


Wn 


du 


: re } 
cians. The government had proved 
successful in its efforts to change Petn 
lo’s demands or his methods. 
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, Switch Denied 


ar Manpower Commission 
Ids California decision that 
er cant take nonessential 
war work is open. 


4 ruling which can have strong 
on job transfers under the grow- 
umber of “voluntary” plans now 
ting to meet critical manpower 
in war industry, the War Man- 
Commission has held that an 
pvee in a nonessential industry can- 
hange to another nonessential job 
as there is a need for him in 
ar industry. 
eits Right to Work—In effect, this 
basis of the Allentown Plan and 
semiobligatory manpower pro- 
s (BW—Feb.17'45,p96). Employ- 
ceilings of nonessential industries 
duced, and the released workers— 
y 10%—are routed into war work 
pgh the WMC and the United 
Employment Service. If the 
1 Detromferee refuses, theoretically he for- 
his right to work at any job, essen- 
br otherwise. 
ring the initial stages of the Allen- 
Plan the simple threat was suff- 
. But if the program spreads to 
| mass movement of workers, it 
t be necessary to have ready a well- 
ed policy on tap in Washington, to 
glled to the attention of any groups 
alcitrants, 
ification Denied—Consequently 
request of a California household 
ishings store employee for the right 
hange to a similar job in another 
sential establishment has assumed 
bnal importance. ‘The worker asked 
USES certification on the ground 
he had always worked in stores. 
ed as nonessential. 
¢ argued that forcing him against 
ill into “entirely new lines of work” 
ld constitute an undue hardship. 
S denied his request for the certifi- 
yn because jobs were available in an 
heal tial industry to which his experi- 
“nce 2nd abilities could be adapted. 
oa ision Is Upheld—The regional ap- 
te an Committee backed up USES, and 
SIC, through its chairman, Paul V. 


agencig 
> again 
Lusiciar 
dio st 
but ¢ 
of litt 
>. Pett 


a utt, added its full—and timely— 
we The meaning is clear: In the fu- 
pM UY area or regional WMC office 

withhold referral to any nonessen- 
| worker who refuses a war job to 
icc “Rh he is transferred. Washington 


back the decision to the hilt. 

t the same time, WMC gave its ap- 
al to another decision by the Cali- 
}a regional appeals committee, up- 
ing the right of a manpower priori- 
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Lighting engineers, maintenance men and users of 
fluorescent are enjoying more efficient lighting by using 
G-E Watch Dog Starters. These manual reset starters have 
provided the utmost in all-around fluorescent lighting 
service in war factories all over the nation... 


Why these three prefer G.E. 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS—specify G-E 
Watch Dog Starters because of their 
unusually long life. The Watch Dog 
outlasts five ordinary starters. This 
is equivalent to approximately three 
years of lighting service. 


MAINTENANCE MEN—like G-E 
Watch Dog Starters because they 
reduce fluorescent lighting main- 
tenance to the simple job of press- 
ing a red button before relamping. 
Reset it... forget it. 


USERS—are more satisfied with light- 
ing fixtures equipped with G-E 
Watch Dog Starters because they 
banish annoying blink and flicker 
of dying lamps. Blinking cannot 
possibly recur once the Watch Dog 
Fluorescent Starters lock out. 


Would you like to know more about G-E Watch Dog 
Starters? Write for our bulletin “How to Use Fluorescent 
Accessories for Best Lighting Results.” Send your request 
to Section Q252-102, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 
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To help you "know" and 
work with 
the returning 
SERVICEMAN 


To help you understand 
and help the discharged 
or demobilized soldier and 
sailor, to show you “how 
to treat him,” how to in- 
terpret personality and 
behavior changes, how 
constructively and intelli- 
gently to help the man 
who may return with 
physical or psychiatric 
handicaps, this book gives 
you sensible advice and 
concrete suggestions on 
many of the family and 
business situations you 
will meet in regard to 
the returning soldier. 


Just Published! 


SOLDIER to 
CIVILIAN 


By GEORGE K. PRATT, M.D. 


Psychiatric Examiner, U. S. Armed Forces, In- 
duction Center, New Haven, Connecticut; for- 
merly Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, Yale University. 


Foreword by George S$. Stevenson, M. D. 
233 pages, 5/2 x 8%, $2.50 


Frankly discussing family life, marital relations, 
community position and occupational adjustment 
of the serviceman, this book gives the under- 
standing to help you gain a welcome naturalness 
in all your encounters with returning servicemen 
—to relieve your own pangs at their disabilities, 
to reduce the tensions and uncertainties of work- 
ing with and aiding them. 


® especially important to men who are going to 
hire thousands of ex-servicemen today, millions 
tomorrow, are the valuable pointers showin 
which men are good job risks and the soun 
analysis of attitudes and work habits you must 


expect to find porarily g ex-servicemen 
employees. 

NEW YORK WORLD- 

CHAPTERS “fer and away the 

introduction subject’ Ka 


What Equipment Did the New 
Soldier Take with Him? 


What Did ony | Service Do 


NEW YORK SUN: 
“a truly important 
book’’ 


to the Former Civilian? PHILADELPHIA 
How the Army Prevents R 3 
Strains of Adjustment uy the closest 


Soldiers with Psychiatric Dis- 
abilities 
The First Weeks at Home 
Going Back to Work 
Getting Reacquainted with the NEW YORK 
Family HERALD-TRIBUNE 
Appendix: Community Serv- “written in clear, non- 


technical language 
joes for Veterans that any one can 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“thoughtful and pro- 
vocative’’ 


See it 10 days © Send this coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Pratt's Soldier to Civilian for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50, plus few 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders.) 


DGGTOKS 2. cece scccccscccccsescescsscecssesesseseeess 
City am Btate. ...cccccsccccsccscccccccccscscccscsese 
COMBOMP ccccccccccccccccccccsaccescoccscsecces ccececs 


Position 


ties committee to refuse to establish an 
employment ceiling for any new com- 
pany, or expanding old one, unless the 
necessity for the new facilities has been 
approved by an authorized procurement 


agency. 


Election for Films 


NWLB is expected to give 
Studio Union Conference the 
nod pending NLRB election in 
jurisdictional dispute. 


Hollywood film producers, beset by 
labor troubles on two fronts, this week 
looked hopefully to government media- 
tion agencies for relief from persistent 
union jurisdictional squabbles endanger- 
ing their industry. 

e May Order Election—Headache No. | 
of the movie makers is a bitter, year-old 
struggle for control of 750 set decora- 
tors and painters by two powerful A.F.L.- 
affliated groups—the Conference of 
Studio Unions and the International 
Assn. of Theatrical & Stage Employees. 

A major film tie-up was narrowly 
averted last October (BW —Oct.14'44, 
pl06) when C.S.U. artisans struck to 
force recognition. They went back to 
work a week later when Washington 
intervened and certified the dispute to 
the National War Labor Board, instead 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
for settlement. 

A fortnight ago in Los Angeles a 
NWLB arbitrator heard arguments in 
the jurisdictional battle and retired to 
study briefs. His decision, delivered on 
Wednesday, sidesteps the jurisdictional 
issue and grants C.S.U. temporary recog- 
nition pending a NLRB election. 

e Jurisdictional Quarrel—The fight be- 
tween C.S.U. and I.A.T.S.E., which to- 
aoe represent some 18,000 of the 
lm industry’s 30,000 employees, started 
brewing in November, 1943, when the 
set decorators, who then had an inde- 
pendent union, joined C.S.U. 

Seeking to force recognition for the 
new local, Herbert Sorrel, president of 
C.S.U., petitioned for a NLRB election. 
The 1.A.T.S.E., which successfully car- 
ried on under the leadership of David 
Walsh, national president, filed as in- 
tervenor. Incensed, Sorrel ordered the 
strike, charging the producers were 
scheming to avoid recognizing his union. 
e Toss Ball to Green—After the strike 
was called off the NWLB, following a 
hearing in Los Angeles, tried to pass 
the buck. The board asked William 
Green, A.F.L. president, to settle the 
A.F.L. family row. Green, fearin 
burned fingers, promptly tossed the ball 
back to the board. 
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Steel Issues Unsettled 


Contrary to the ann 


ati 


issued last week end, nes otiatio, 
between the five steel-)rodycinp 
subsidiaries of the U.S. g. 


Corp. and C.1.0.’s United Stee, 
workers of America have \\ot bee, 
completed. Following wal 
idly becoming the new pattem ¢f 
collective bargaining, Big Sted 
signed a contract with the CJ 
but left settlement of , 


1S k 
issues still to be determined. 
e The contract, which was signeg 
in Pittsburgh, incorporates th 


National War Labor Board citer. 
tives to the parties (B\\—De? 
’44,p16): vacations, shift differen. 
tials, maintenance of membership, 
and the checkoff. It also provide 
for the correction—through wage 
adjustments limited to 5¢ an how 
—of intraplant inequities and fo 
dismissal pay. 

e The latter two items are the 
nub of the new agreement, distin. 
guishing it from previous contracts 
in the industry. And on both in. 
traplant inequities and dismissal 
pay no agreement has been 
reached. The pattern is shaping 
up like this: further discussion 
between the company and the 
union on these issues; then, on the 
assumption that an agreement 
cannot be achieved through: direct 
collective bargaining, a referral of 
the two points to NWLB for a 
board recemmendation in specific 
dollar-and-cents figures. 


Chafing at the interminable del 
and mounting red tape, the CS{ 
local, early in January, voted to str ist: 
The NWLB ruled that the union h 
complied with the requirements of t 
War Labor Disputes Act. Acting in com .. 49 , 
cert to avert this new crisis, NW en 
asked and obtained a month's time HH ¢ 4, 
effect a peaceful settlement. ‘The rece 
Los Angeles hearing was the result. 
e Full of Danger—Another strike 


lifts i 
e hou 


the set designers undoubtedly woulPe Ty 
have serious consequences. If he choy - 
Sorrel also could call out the 7," 4 ‘ 

our 


machinists, carpenters, and other stud 
employees belonging to the nine ot 


elow. 


unions in the conference, crippling tix hou 
filni industry. Moreover, 3,2(0 extrajithe bi 
who recently left the A.F.L. Sceqc... 
Actors Guild to form their own ingiiRd of : 


ndent Screen Players Union (BW ave 
ec.23’44,p106) and would like to jg coast- 
the C.S.U., would be likely to fall @aing 
line. print 
The current S.P.U-Screen Ars 
Guild fight is the producers’ other hea 
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1:38 o'clock in Seattle on the morn- 
pf January 9, 1945. A new Boeing 
aa of the skies—the C-97 Army trans- 
cult lifts into the air and heads east. 
ike Iggre hour—up 30,000 feet and smooth 
woullmgeg- Two hours — 45 below outside, 


e choqam™ and comfortable inside. Three 
> 70—-high above storms over the Dako- 
r stud Four hours—the mighty Mississippi 
1e othqgpelow. Five hours—over Ohio. 
ling hours—3 minutes—50 seconds — 
| extrdii the big ship arrives in Washington, 
Scre@C.... 2323 miles at an average 
n in@id of 383 miles an hour with tail 


(BW s averaging about 45 mph .. . a 
tO )OHM coast-to-coast record! 


fall oS é j 
chind this historic flight is the bright 
side Punt of a new era in air travel. For 
»r hea 


THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER « 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS ~- 


ust-to-coast record: 6 hrs., 3 min., 50 sec. 


the C-97 transport is the military fore- 
runner of the great post-war luxury air- 
liner—the Boeing Stratocruiser. 

With the advent of this new super- 
transport, the rosy promises of tomor- 
row’s aviation become realities. You'll 
lunch in the East, dine on the West 
Coast. You'll travel in luxurious comfort, 
and at surprisingly low cost. 


A huge double-deck, four-engine air- 
plane, capable of carrying up to 100 
persons, the Boeing Stratocruiser will 
have operating ranges up to 3500 miles 
with ample fuel reserves. When flying 
at over-weather altitudes, atmospheric 
conditions inside the pressurized cabin 
will be equivalent to comfortable low- 
level flight. 


THE FLYING FORTRESS - 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


ve 


ih 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


The Boeing Stratocruiser is the new 

est member of a famous family of four 
engine champions. The aerodynamic 
advancements built into this big ship 
have been thoroughly war-tested in the 
B-29 Superfortress, and are the result of 
long experience in the design and de 
velopment of the Boeing Flying Fortress, 
Stratoliner and Clipper. The record- 
breaking performance of the C-97 offers 
striking evidence of what you may expect 
from this new Boeing airliner. 
When victory is won, the same skill in de- 
sign, engineering and manufacture which 
has established Boeing leadership in the 
big bomber field will bring you the Strato- 
cruiser and other advancements in air trans 
port. You can be sure . .. if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it’s out in front. 


BOEING 


FAN Research 
is Important 


@ The developments in fan design in the past four years more 
than prove the value of continuous research in the industry. 

Faced with the need for types of fan equipment never before 
required, Buffalo engineers have been able to call on the accu- 
mulated experience of sixty-six years of building and testing 
thousands of designs and types. From this reserve of engineer- 
ing data, it has been comparatively simple to design the many 
special fans and blowers required by America’s war effort. 

“Buffalo” engineers continue to study and improve the per- 
formance of all types of fans and blowers. Reduction of noise, 
increase in efficiency, elimination of potential sources of oper- 
ating trouble,—all these are largely sought in our test rooms. 
To achieve results, of course, there must be an intimate knowl- 
edge of what is taking place in the fan itself. Buffalo engineers 
have lead the field in this respect, starting as far back as 1914, 
when the first edition of “‘Fan Engineering”? was published. 

When you select any air-moving or conditioning equipment, 
remember that “Buffalo” leadership has been earned by hard 
work and will be maintained by the same continuous effort to 
give you the best fans possible for the job. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
” Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


“LIMIT-LOAD” 
frkes Centrifugal and Axial Flow Fans 


ache. Recently the extras 
day strike (BW —Feb.10 
recognition of their right 
bits, parts, and stunts in m re 
as well as atmosphere role. Aft, , 
walkout the NWLB grant 
from the producers for revi: 
order dividing jurisdictior 
parts, and stunts betwee 
unions, 


Strike Box Score 


NLRB checks on first yes 
under Connally-Smith act ay 
finds that 1,089 notices wer 
filed, only 232 elections held 


Unions have condemned the (Cy 
nally-Smith War Labor Disputes 4 
and demanded its repeal by ote 
but in the opinion of the National |, 
Relations Board, unions have made 
of the act extensively to dramiatize 
demands, to muster emp! 

port for their drives, and to bring p; 
sure On government agencies “in | 
hope of obtaining more favorable 
cisions Or more rapid ones.” 

e 1,089 Notices Given—It is NLRB 
duty under the act, enacted June 2 
1943, to conduct strike vot 
30-day notice. During the first yx 
1,089 strike notices were filed with t 
board, but only 232 strike votes act 
were taken. In other cases strike 
calls either were withdrawn or 
otherwise settJed. 

A total of 98,224 persons voted in the 
232 polls taken, and 71%, or 69,973 
oan to interrupt production Sixty 
four strikes resulted—1.4% of the t 
number of stoppages during the penod 
e Causes Analyzed—While this figur 
had its importance, NLRB showed 3 
keen interest in the large number of 
strike notices which did not reach the 
election stage. 

It found that of the strike vote 
taken, 42% were based upon dis) 
between workers and employers in regal 
to working conditions; 37% arose from 
attempts to influence action by gover 
ment agencies in pending cases, or wert 
protests against action already taken by 
federal agencies; 13% were based upo 
labor organization issues such as ce 
mands for a union shop and mainte 
nance of membership; and the ren 
ing 8% were due to a variety of munot 
causes. NLRB added that its 
under the Wagner act were involved 
only ten of the 1,089 strike notices 

In a further breakdown of the figures 
NLRB said that A.F.L. filed 726 stnx 
notices, unaffiliated unions 201, C.L.0 
unions 156, and individuals six. 
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Don’t fail to check the long-term Latin-American sales possibilities that will 
be forecast in the results of the Mexico City conference (page 15). 

Indicative of the importance attached to the meeting, Washington has 
sent the largest number of high-powered officials and business leaders ever 
to represent this country at an international meeting. 

* 
Politically, the two big developments to watch are: 

(1) Possible diplomatic break between Bolivia and Argentina, which 
would mean that Washington had been successful in winning away the 
neighbor over which profascist Buenos Aires has had the strongest influence, 
and that important progress had been made in pressuring Argentina to 
return to a less totalitarian form of government or run the risk of complete 
isolation. 

(2) Possibility that Brazil will be promised the backing of Washington 
in demanding a permanent seat on the Security Council at the forthcoming 
United Nations meeting in San Francisco. Should this develop (whether or 
not it is publicly announced), it would mean that Brazil has been singled out 
to be the principal spokesman for Latin America, and that Washington will 
step up its plans to help modernize that country. 


Economically, you can expect a broadening of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Corp. plan (BW—May20’44,p113), the essence of which is to help 
other countries help themselves. 

If you are directly interested and aren't yet familiar with this project, 
check the working formula and the accomplishments of the U. S.-Mexico 
Commission for Economic Cooperation (BW—Jul.22'44,p114). 

Washington has just completed a two-year trial of the plan with its 
nearest Latin-American neighbor, the first promising results of which are 
being shown to Latinos attending the present conference. 

Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela are the next countries likely to receive the 
same careful ccnsideration given Mexico's problems of transport, industrial- 
ization, and agriculture during the last two years. 

It is probably sheer optimism to believe that Moscow is going to show its 
hand in the Pacific by denouncing its nonagression treaty with Japan before 
Apr. 25—the opening of the San Francisco conference. 

But the treaty demands that either party must notify the other a year 
before the expiration of the five-year agreement, if it intends to denounce 
the pact (ratified Apr. 24, 1941), and Russia—if it plans to participate in 
the Far Eastern war—is hardly likely to wait another year. 

* 
When Moscow is ready to move it will not stop to denounce the pact but will 
undoubtedly make the “’startling’’ discovery that Japan has been violating 
Article |, which guarantees mutual respect for each other’s integrity. 

There is little doubt that it could be readily proved, when desirable, that 
Japanese troops in northern China or Manchukuo have been harassing 
Soviet territory. 

And it is likely that this discovery will be made not on or before Apr. 24, 
but after Germany is defeated. 


Incidentally, you can ignore as a product of the Cairo rumor belt the report 
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that Russia is to be allowed to buy shares in the international company 
controlling the Suez Canal. 

Also the fantastic report that the British are planning to build a new 
canal connecting the Mediterranean and Red seas by way of the Dead Sea. 

Russia has given no indication of wanting shares in the Suez Canal—has, 
in fact, denied the rumor—and the British claim to have no fear of what will 
happen in 1968 when the canal contract with Egypt expires. For the solution 
of any difficulties, London counts on the dependence of all of the major powers 
on continued use of the waterway. 

* 
The storm over the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration, 
long brewing in both Washington and London, is almost sure to break with 
the President’s return. 

Congress, as a result of reports from members who have visited both 
western Europe and the Mediterranean, is expected to demand an investiga- 
tion into UNRRA’s failure to get relief under way on a larger scale. 
Washington is bristling with indignation over the reported refusal of the 
British to release at least some of their huge emergency stocks of food and 
clothing, cached in part from lend-lease supplies rushed from this country 
during the scare that Nazi submarines might blockade Britain. 

Located only across the Channel from France and Belgium, these 
supplies could be delivered on short notice in small vessels not usable in the 
hard-pressed transatlantic service. 

If the British persist in their refusal to open their stockpiles, Judge 
Samuel Rosenman, who is now surveying the problem for the President 
(BW—Feb.17'45,p112), will insist that they at least cut back their import 
requirements for three or four months so that current supplies can be 
channeled to the continent. 


e 
To the already-crowded international conference calendar can now be added 
the Inter-American Radio Congress, to be held in Rio de Janeiro in June. 
Federal Communications Commission has told the State Dept. that it 
hopes the world conference can be held within 90 days after the Rio meeting. 
Last world confab was held in Cairo in 1938. 
7 


Drought in the Southern Hemisphere is more general and more serious than 
is generally appreciated in this country. 

South Africa is suffering as well as Australia and Argentina. The 
Union's corn crop is far below average, leaving little if any for export. The 
short wheat crop means larger than customary imports. 

Argentina’s wheat and corn crops are, of course, way below average. 
Less well known is the fact that vegetable-oil crops will also be small. 

Predicted reduction of 10% in Australia’s wool clip for 1944-45 
probably will prove to be very conservative. Sheep losses are mounting 
steadily. This adds to farmers’ woes following the decimated wheat harvest. 

& 
As part of an all-out drive to get and hold new foreign markets (page 120), 
Canadians—operating through their National Film Board—have sent an 
agent to the Pacific to sell Canadian propaganda films. Itinerary includes 
Australia, New Zealand, India—and eventually Malaya and China. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 24, 1945, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


lit Empire 
Allies move into position 


sever Japanese supply lines. 
w materials to be won mean 


to Tokyo than to Allies. 


merican forces in the Philippines 
4, thousand miles northeast in the 
Jcano Islands are moving in for the 
_ The island-hopping that has carried 
§. troops from Guadalcanal, ‘Tarawa, 
ajalein, and Eniwetok to Guam, 
nian, and Saipan is now being pushed 
within a thousand miles of Tokyo— 
Iwo in the Volcanoes, with the 
ins next on the list. 
in Strategic Positions—In the Philip- 
es, the capture of Manila, Bataan, 
4 Corregidor means that U. S. planes 
within 600 mi. of Hong ne and 
rmosa, although still nearly 2,000 
les from Tokyo. 
Jn the eastern Pacific, Saipan is a 
perfortress hop from Japan’s heavy 
dustry; but bases at Iwo will pave the 
for round-the-clock saturation 
mbing of Japanese industry on a scale 
nparable to that developed by the 
ies in Europe. 
From the Philippines, landings in 
mosa and on the mainland of China 
inevitable, and while Luzon is pre- 
ed as a jumping-off i the empire 
communications of Japan can be 
ried by intensified raids—by planes, 
swift surface vessels, and by sub- 
rines capable of stalking Japanese 
pstal vessels hugging the China shore 
bel 
oes Japan’s emergency land-lines in 
hina are, and will continue to be, 
der constant attack by Chinese 
mies, bolstered by increasing war sup- 
s from India. 
Raw Materials in Sight—During the 
xt few months the United States may 
the first important shipments of Far 
stem raw materials, long controlled 
Japan: Philippine sugar, hemp, coco- 
t oil, and pineapples; perhaps a drib- 
of rubber, tin, and other products of 
t Indies which will be released as dis- 
it Japanese outposts are toppled. 
In the next few months Japanese mili- 
y and economic hegemony may fin- 
y be confined to the inner fortress— 
t home islands of Kyushu, Shikoku, 
d Honshu, as well as Formosa, North 
ina, Korea, and Manchukuo. 
What Japan will lose in the South 
d Central Pacific will be gained by 
United Nations, and in most cases 
gain will be more vital to the Allies 
pn the loss will be to Japan. This will 
Particularly true of Netherlands 
cies rubber. Our stocks of natural 
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While American Superfortresses hammer Japan’s home industry, United 
Nations land, sea, and air power get set to bisect Japan’s empire. On the 
China mainland, troops bolstered by more munitions arriving by the new 
Stilwell Road from India have blocked Japan’s efforts to gain the single over- 
land link with its southern empire. U.S. troops under Gen. MacArthur on 
the Philippines are preparing for a leap to Formosa and China. Meanwhile, 
the tenuous sea link between Japan and the Indies is open to withering attack. 
Liberation of this area will net the Allies a flow of Far Eastern rubber and tin. 
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rubber are skidding toward the vanish- 
ing point. Japan, on the other hand, 
is using rubber recklessly and is be- 
lieved to hold a five-year stockpile. 

¢ Tokyo Loses Chromite—Before the 
war, the Philippines exported sugar— 
more than 1,660,000 tons—gold and 
silver, coconut products, hemp, tobacco, 
a few scarce metals, and native produce 
and foods. In 1940 its exports amounted 
to $154,000,000, of which $127,000,- 
000 worth came to the United States. 

The United States imported about 
25% of its chromite, small quantities 
of manganese, all of its coconut oil, 
95% of its hemp, and more than 20% 
of its sugar from the Philippines. 

Japan depended on. the Philippines 

for 75% of its chromite, a third of its 
iron ore, 55% of its hemp, and took 
smal] quantities of —— and sugar 
(BW—Jan.17’42,p32). During the war, 
Japan has exploited Philippine raw ma- 
terials and boosted production wherever 
possible (BW —Sep.9’44,p11 3). 
e Rich Areas Bypassed—As Allied forces 
ferret out and destroy Japanese garrisons 
in the South Pacific, the raw material 
gains for the United Nations will be 
more significant. More than 250,000 
Japanese have been bypassed on the 
road to Manila and Iwo, and Australian 
and New Zealand fighters are busy 
rounding them up. Perhaps a million 
more guard the wealth of the Indies, 
Malaya, and French Indo-China. At- 
tacks against these areas from the air 
are continuing, and Ceylon-based in- 
vasion forces may soon make landings in 
Malaya, perhaps also in Sumatra. 

In the tropical arc from Burma to 

Borneo lie the oil, rubber, tin, bauxite, 
and sugar so badly needed by the war- 
time civilian economies of Allied na- 
tions. From Malaya, and from Bangka 
and Billiton northeast of Sumatra and 
Thailand, the world obtained more than 
60% of its tin before the war; the area 
supplied 93% of the world’s rubber; 
all the Pacific nations, including a 
depended upon oil and gasoline from 
the Indies. 
e Moderate Blow to Japan—Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies supplied the 
United States with 90% of its rubber 
requirements, 80% of its tin needs, and 
small quantities of other critical mate- 
rials in the years before the war. Japan 
depended even more heavily on the area 
for raw materials. From the Indies, 
Malaya, and Indo-China it obtained 
100% of its crude rubber, 80% of its 
tin, a third of its petroleum, about 50% 
of its iron ore, small quantities of hemp, 
and about 95% of its sugar from the 
South Pacific. 


habilitation of the islands—the loss of 
these raw materials will injure Japan 
only slightly. 

@ Oil: Tokyo’s Chief Worry—Of all the 
critical materials, Japan may suffer most 
from the loss of oil and refining facilities 
in the Indies, for this commodity is the 
most difficult to stockpile. Of nearly a 
dozen critical materials, Japan now has 
less than a year’s supply of only two: 
magnesium and fuel oil,, according to 
estimates of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. FEA puts Japanese avia- 
tion fuel stocks at a year, but doubts 
if naval fuel stores would last six months 
of intensive in-fighting. 

Important as the gains to Allied in- 
dustries in tonnages of scarce materials 
may be, the critical bottleneck for all 
but crude rubber has been broken. Ac- 
cess to oil resources and refineries, how- 
ever, would free substantial tanker 
tonnages from long transpacific hauls. 
Of next importance may be the oppor- 
tunity liberation of the Philippines and 
other colonial areas presents to business 
and government to begin the intelligent 
reconstruction of economies long sub- 
ject to enemy occupation, devastation, 
and indoctrination. 
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In that year the United States produg 
some 80 trillion units U. S. P. It is lig 
that when final figures are tabulatg 


Argentina’s 1944 output 
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Prior to 1943, sharks were not o 


WAR PARTY FROM SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


With Under Secretary of State Joseph Grew (second from left) as oft 
witness, Galo Plaza, ambassador from Ecuador, signs up while diplomt 
spokesmen from Peru, Paraguay, and Chile await their turn to bring th 
countries into the fold of the United Nations. Although belated, the en! 


of the four small nations into the Allied bloc jockeys them into a better p® 
tion to receive economic blessings under postwar plans of the Big Three. 5 
more importantly it tightens the knot of hemispheric unity, a vital factor! 
the success of the United States-Latin-American parley in Mexico (page 


Useful as these materials may be to 
the Allies when the area is liberated— 
for munitions and peacetime produc- 
tion, and to provide income for the re- 
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“Commercial air transportation is entering a phase 
of its development which has no parallel in the past. 
Thousands of young American men, now flying for 
their country, have taken an active part in demonstrat- 
ing the advantages of air travel. They have learned 
the ease of flight, its convenience, comfort and 
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The peacetime world will demand 
the advantages of air travel” 


By CROIL HUNTER President and General Manager NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 


speed. The influence of these young men will result 
in an increasing world-wide demand for air service. 

“To make finer air travel available, we at North- 
west are now at work to complete our war assign- 
ments and to lay the plans for a 30,000-mile network 
of postwar routes at home and abroad.” 


~ 
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TOMORROW: “Comfort-protected” airliner cabins by AiResearch 


Flying postwar will be faster flying. It will probably 
be much higher flying, for many of tomorrow’s air- 
line routes will be through the substratosphere. But 
away up there, where air is thin and cold, you'll 
ride in complete comfort. 


AiResearch promises that . . . from their war- 
time experience on the Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 
AiResearch helped develop the air pressure controls, 
the “heart” of pressurized cabins. So today, high 
altitudes can be safely sealed out of these cabins. 
At 35,000 feet or more, men inside can live and 
breathe as easily as on the ground. 


Scientists call this a miracle of air control. The 
AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabin, you'll find, 
ends all the discomforts caused by air pressure 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job" « 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


changes. Flying several miles high, you'll not even 
experience the hard-breathing and light-headedness 
you may now feel while in the mountains. 


Yes, future flying will be as cozy as sitting in your 
own living room today. Perhaps more so — for 
other AiResearch devices will guard cabin temper- 
ature and “condition” it to your comfort. 


And, in the good days ahead, AiResearch will work 
like wonders for your home and office. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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MRS. BURTON’S GLAD 
MR. BURTON READ 
THIS NEKOOSA AD! 


BURTON’S NEVER LATE 
FOR DINNER SINCE 
FINDING “IT PAYS TO 
PLAN WITH YOUR 
PRINTER” 


YOu'LL SAVE Time and plenty of work, 


worry, paper and money when 
you get on to the logic of planning 
with your printer—whenever you 
produce new business stationery, 
printed forms and direct-mail adver- 
tising. And to make doubly sure 
of fine printed results, always specify 
NEKOOSA BOND. It’s Pre-Tested 


for high performance. 


BUY MORE AND MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Paper is still a vitel war material... te save 
paper, te save meney, sow more than ever... 


f. PAYS TO PLAN WiTH 


YOuUR PRINTER 


Netoora Coud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 

by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


worthless on the market but also had 
come to be a nuisance to fishermen 
along the coast. Though Argentina’s 
coast along the Atlantic extends more 
than 1,650 miles and is potentially 
rich in marine life (including whale and 
seal), the principal sea-fishing area is 
located at Mar del Plata and Necochea, 
south of the La Plata estuary. 

e High in Vitamin A-—Since little is 
known about the shark species inhabit- 
ing the Argentine seaboard, local scien- 
tists have so far been unable to check 
them in order to furnish appropriate 
zoological names. But fishermen have 
long called the dominating species the 
Cazon. 

Unlike the larger shark families found 
off the Florida and California coasts, the 
Cazon is a small fish scarcely more than 
4 ft. long. Weighing around 20 Ib. to 
24 Ib. a carcass, the Cazon’s liver aver- 
ages 800 grams and yields about 320 
samy of oil. The average potency of the 

ivers is estimated at between 40,000 
to 60,000 units of vitamin A per gram, 
though sharks with a potency of over 
100,000 units have been caught. 
e Swing From Cod—Not until imported 
stocks of European dried codfish became 
depleted towards the end of 1941, had 
fishing of the Cazon been undertaken 
as an emergency substitute. While in- 
creasing quantities of dehydrated and 
salted shark meat are now consumed 
by the local market, fishermen barely 
made a profit from the meat business, 
since a 24-lb. Cazon brought no more 
than about 19¢. 

But since United States scientists 

were — to explore South American 
waters for new vitamin A fish species 
to replace the diminishing soup-fin 
shark, shark fishing in Argentina took a 
boom. 
e Prices Soar—By the end of 1943, the 
total catch of shark had soared to almost 
165,000, and from its former low level, 
the price per Cazon, depending on size, 
weight of livers, and oil content, has 
jumped to an average of nearly $1.80 a 
carcass. 

The present fishing fleet employed 

wholly or partially in fishing for sharks 
outside the Mar del Plata and Necochea 
waters consists of more than 60 boats. 
More than 20 plants—ten of substantial 
size—are busily engaged in the extraction 
of oil from livers. 
e U.S. Firms Assist—Chief initiative 
and responsibility for pioneering and 
fostering Argentina’s new vitamin A in- 
dustry are shared by such companies as 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries, General Mills, 
and Wilbur-Ellis Co. 

All three have sent technical aid to 
Argentina, installed testing laboratories 
to help the newly established extraction 
plants, and check the potency of oil 
shipments going to the United States. 
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While Atlantic Coa ishers 
been operating in the | 
market since 1927, it in 
min division in Buenos 
cently. 

e Fruit of Exploration—C..\¢;,) \, 
credited with having caisied os | 
earlier laboratory tests © the ¢ 
livers. From headquart 
Janeiro, the firm has | 
the Brazilian market fo . 
sources almost since thx 

the war. 

Actually, however, it \\ 
Ellis—the last to arrive—th it hy 
handled the greater share of shy: 
shipments to the United Stites. | 
tion to the processing of {ish prog 
on the California coast, \\ ilbyr} 
until Pearl Harbor, imported yjty 
fish oils from the Orient, but later e 
lished offices at Buenos Aires and | 
Peru. . 
e Explore New Territory—A\r¢, 
covered from the confusion thy } 
brought a temporary halt on the 
market when the U.S. government 
nounced late last fall that it would, 
official purchases, Argentii: produg 
and- fisheries not only are confd 
that shark fishing is here to stay in op 
to help feed the vitamin-deficient 
of the postwar world, but are fur 
expanding their activities in new wat 


CANADA 


Trade-Conscious 


Appointment of Mackenz 
is latest in series of maior ste 
to safeguard Dominion’s vi 
exports in postwar period. 


OTTAWA-—By appointing brill 

38-year-old Max W. Mackenzie ada 
istrative head of the ‘Trade & C 
merce Dept., Canada has taken anot 
step toward strengthening a branch 
government which is vital to Cana 
employment, national income, and 
fare after the war. 
e An Outsider—Contrary to cust 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
outside the department for an appow 
Mackenzie, a graduate of McGill | 
versity’s school of commerce, was 2] 
ner in a Montreal firm of chartered 
countants when war broke out, came 
Ottawa to be with the Foreign 
change Control Board, and was |i! 
right-hand man to Donald Gord 
Canada’s price-control chief. 

Mackenzie takes the place of | 
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who went to Moscow as 

; first ambassador to the 

1§$.R. Oliver Master, acting deputy 

during WS ilgress’ absence, remains as 
Mackenzic’s associate. 

Canada’s external trade has risen 
through war demands until it ranks sec- 
ond in the world to that of the United 
States. Exports have climbed from a 
1938 total of $838,000,000 to $3,440,- 
000,000 in 1944 (excluding gold ship- 
ments but including, of course, mutual 
sid to Allies). Meanwhile, national in- 
come has risen from $4,500,000,000 to 
$7,700,000,000 in 1944. 

e Of Vital Importance—Canada is more 
dependent upon foreign trade for pros- 
rity than any other major trading 
nation. In a recent address, Trade & 
Commerce Minister James McKinnon 
reported that the U. S. exported less 
than 7% of its total production, ee 
ain 20%, and Canada no less than 359 
in the three years preceding the war. 

Canada fears that the war’s end will 
cut exports sharply, throwing masses of 
workers out of jobs (only 20% of 1944 
exports consisted of goods typical of 
peacetime trade). Many steps are being 
taken now to bolster postwar trade 

lans: 
j An export-planning division has been 
set up in the department. 

Commercial intelligence service facil- 
ities are being expanded. 

Seven new commodity divisions are 
being formed, each headed by a special- 
ist. Last week the creation of a wheat 
and flour division was announced. 

An Export Insurance Corp., to cover 
risks of doing business, and to guaran- 
tee payment to shippers, has been cre- 
ated. 

Twelve new assistant trade commis- 
sioners are being added this fiscal year. 

As a first step toward recovering 
European markets, Yves Lamontagne 
has been sent as trade commissioner 
to France. Minister McKinnon also an- 
nounced recently that offices in Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and Italy will soon 
be opened. Meanwhile, trade commis- 
sioners have been named and are work- 
ing with foreign supply missions in 
Canada. 

A senior trade commissioner, F. H. 
Palmer, has been recalled from Aus- 
tralia to study Canada’s trade with 
China. He will soon be sent to Chung- 
king as commercial attache to the 
Canadian embassy. 

Canada is canvassing the armed forces 
fora suitable staff to enlarge its overseas 
organization. 

Since the success of Canada’s export 
drive will hinge on the ability of cus- 
tomers to earn Canadian dollars by sell- 
ing to Canada, an Import Division in 
the Trade & Commerce Dept. has been 
st up for the first time. 
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Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY Given that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
20, 1945, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1945. 


Dividend No. 34 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE 16 HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 


Watrer A. Perenson, Treasurer 
February 7, 1945. 


LANE-WEtLLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable March 15,1945, to stockholders 
of record February 19, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-T 


“AT YOUR DOOrsTEP 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 


EWC WHEELS 


CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


0 \\ 
| 
a 2 


A new catalog of EWC Dise Wheels, as well as Illus- 
trated Bulletins pertaining to other EWC Wheels of 
all types and all sizes, are yours for the asking. Also, 
we can give you valuable engineering help based on 
over half « century of experience. Write today. 
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Wail Street’s first real “peace rally,” 
inaugurated a week ago . the en- 
thusiastic buying of stocks which followed 
initial reports concerning the recent Big 
Three Yalta conference, has continued in 
quite convincing fashion. 
© Highest Peak Since 1937—Early this 
week some slackening was noticeable at 
times in both trading volume and the 
pace of the advance. However, the 
underlying trend of prices continued to 
= definitely upward. By the close of 
uesday’s Big Board trading session, 
Standard & Poor’s and the Dow-Jones’ in- 
dustrial and rail stock price averages had 
each been pushed up to the highest peak 
on record since the fall of 1937. 

The interest of buyers, moreover, has 
not been mainly centered in the low- 
priced speculative group of shares. In 
this, the current upswing in prices has 


plying the pent-up demand f 
goods. 

© Large and Small Buyers—Of 
aid in sending stock market pr 
from here on, the bulls al 
should be increased buying by 
vestors. Such investors, it is 
confronted with a pressing 
higher returns on their savings 
obtainable through savings bank 
ernment bonds. A similar s 
growth is foreseen in the mark 
ations of many of the wealthic 


who, because of high tax rates on str 


income, are now avidly seekin; 


offering future capital appreciation | 


bilities. 

Not all Wall Street market s! 
however, agree with their bullish | 
that the immediate outlook fo 


prices is so favorable or so clear-cut 


differed from other rallies of recent © Optimistic But Wary—A large number 
months. Thus far, the present rise has even though optimistic concerning the 
been spearheaded by an impressive array postwar outlook once industry has solved 
of blue chip and old-line investment-type the problems of reconversion, remain 
common stocks, while activity in the wary. They are far from convinced of th 
speculative issues has actually shown little market’s future ability to keep from 
nag bending badly under the impact of the 
@ Fears Believed Dispelled—Wall Street’s _ transition to a peace basis. 
bullish market seers have become more 
convinced than ever that whatever fears Security Price Averages 
the investing public may have once had 
concerning industry’s reconversion costs Rr Week Month Year 
have long since vanished into thin air. — Tiers 
__ This group, in fact, claims that many “Industrial ...138.4 135.5 129.2. 115 
investors, earlier driven to the sidelines Defeeed .... $22 94 472 4 
by attacks of “peace jitters,” are now Utility ..... 62.3 610 574 5 
being inspired to resume market oper- ; 

. “y : ee Bonds 
ations. This is attributed to more realistic 7 1301) 

; . Industrial ...122.0 121.9 121.3 11 
appraisals of the favorable earnings poten- Railroad ....114.9 114.3 113.2. 106 
tialities which many industrial companies itt... 1167 1166 116.7 1153 
will have, once they are free to abandon j 
war production and concentrate on sup- Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 

COMMON STOCKS~A WEEKLY RECORD 
140 | 140 
50 Industrials {! jt! 
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saversion on the Farm 


The American farmer has demon- 
eport, [lated his ability to meet record pro- 
er in ion quotas in war, despite a decline 
farm population. Indications are that, 
a few years after the end of hostili- 
. the demand for farm products will 
tinue high. But sharp curtailment 
nears inevitable, so the farmer faces a 
onversion — not unlike that 


g fronting those sections of industry 
tocks , engaged in expanded war produc- 


pn. 
It is pretty generally recognized that 
is impossible to outline a reconversion 
pram and apply it to “industry,” be- 
yse that term covers so many fields of 
deavor that no general rule fits all of 
» conditions. ere really is no more 
gon to believe that we can lump all 
yments of agriculture and arrive at a 
itable over-all rule to fit individual 
5, 
The percentage reduction in total de- 
wd for agricultural output, during 
¢ transition from war to peace, prob- 
bly will not be as great as in some 
dustries—shipbuilding and aircraft 
pnstruction, for example. But many of 
he farmer's products almost certainly 
4)) [gpl be on the domestic postwar sur- 
50.3 Mus list, and world market prices for 
hers may well be below the cost of 
19.1 oduction. 
16.0 Subsidies, export quotas, and other 
ficial methods of holding up farm 
ices have been tried in the past. But 
me of these arrangements can be 
pended upon for more than one ses- 
on of Congress, and, so, do not fur- 


‘rom 


the 


40 ish a very firm foundation for an 
hpanding agricultural economy. 
Political promises of government 
0 arantees to the farmer that there will 


ways be a market for all his output 
t good prices may sound attractive, 
t certainly a permanent guarantee to 
pke all output at good prices, regardless 
eficiency of the farmer or fertility of 
he soil, would not be possible under our 


: Bp sent form of government. 

* * * 
0 If agriculture is to stand on its own 
tet, the farmer, as a businessman, un- 
5 oubtedly will have to look, as other 
businessmen do, for means by which 
use more effectively the resources at 
0 disposal. He will have to pay in- 
teased attention to the probable de- 

5 lands of his consumers. 
Utilization of technological progress 
: teady has paid dividends in many fields 


agriculture. Improved insecticides and 
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better fertilizers have increased the pro- 
ductivity of the soil, and thus have 
helped to reduce the unit cost of pro- 
duction. But bigger harvests sometimes 
simply add to existing or threatening 
surpluses, therefore complete solution 
of the farmer’s problem does not appear 
to lie in this field. 

Were it not for refrigeration of facili- 
ties many of the fruits and vegetables 
now grown would be largely surplus 
because the communities near the fields 
could not possibly offer a market for 
all of them. Preservation of products 
of the fields in cans and jars, by means 
of large-scale factory methods, makes it 
possible to offer the consumer these 
foods the year around, instead of just for 
a few weeks each season. Quick freez- 
ing and dehydration are more recent 
developments in processing. 

Present methods of food preserva- 
tion and distribution would have been 
considered a few decades ago as little 
short of miraculous. There is no reason 
to believe that still other innovations 
are impossible. But some of the great- 
est surpluses are found today in crops 
that present no particular preservation 
problem. 

Unsalable surpluses discourage pro- 
duction. Under-production might lead 
to famine. So long as we have the sea- 
sons it will be impossible to stabilize 
agricultural production to avoid tempo- 
rary surpluses, but discovery of new crops 
and new uses for old products should 
help stabilize farm income. 


Re a a 


For almost 80 years much of the re- 
search work of the Dept. of Agriculture 
was devoted to means of increasing 
production. The department’s present 
Bureau of Agrieultural & Industrial 
Chemistry is concerned solely with 
utilization of farm products. Privately 
employed scientists also are interested 
in new commercial uses for the products 
of the soil, because they offer a never- 
ending supply of raw materials for in- 
dustry. 

Here we may find evidence of a new 
approach to the “farm problem.” Study 
to increase the efficiency of farm labor 
and the soil must continue, but in 
the transition of the farmer from a 
craftsman into a businessman, it is only 
natural that increased emphasis should 
be placed on finding new markets. If 
more of his output can be used in manu- 
facturing, the effect should be to help 
stabilize both agriculture and industry 
in the postwar period. 

Wo. 
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WOOL FELT... Mechanical functions 
fulfilled by this non-structural 


engineering material 


SEALING 


a 
= 1. vee ren a 
= 2. Polishing = 
2 3. Sealing V = 
2 4. Wicking = 
= 5. Vibration Isolation = 
Z 6. Sound Absorption & = 

Thermal Insulation = 
= 7. Shock-absorbing = 
= 8. Cushioning = 
= 9. Padding a 
= 10. Packaging = 
= 11. Surfacing = 
2 12. Frictional = 
a 


Millions of ball bearings are protected 
from the ingress of dirt, grit and moisture, 
or the leakage of oil and grease lubri- 
cants by means of Felt seals. Felt pistons 
for grease guns and self-filling fountain 
pens, glass pipe gaskets weatherstrip- 
ping, and drive shaft housing seals typify 
the variety of Felt sealing applications. 

In aviation, Felt is used for bomb bay 
door gaskets and to seal transparent 
nose cones. 

Felt seals, gaskets, and retainers are 
cut to close order tolerances. Our facili- 
ties for mass production assure prompt 
delivery. Laboratory control assures 
uniformity on re-orders. 

American Felt Company product engi- 
neers are available to discuss the latest 
techniques in Felt sealing — or to advise 
on any other Felt application. Write for 
Data Sheet #11, “Annular Designing 
and Dimensioning.” 


American Felt 
Com 


TRADER, Le MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 

St. Louis; Seattle; Atlanta 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


THE TREND 


THAT POSTWAR DEBT BURDEN 


The public debt is again in the news. Last week legis- 
lation was introduced in Congress to boost the federal 
debt limit to 300 billion dollars. A couple of weeks 
before that, a flurry in the market for long-term govern- 
ments provoked fresh discussion of future interest rates. 
And little over a month ago, the President’s budget mes- 
sage included, for the first time, a section on postwar 
debt management. All this raises more forcefully than 
ever the question of what the effects of the debt and the 
interest on it will be on postwar business. 

Most controversial question, of course, is whether we 
shall add to the debt by deliberate government spending 
whenever we run short of full employment (BW—Dec. 
23'44,p120); but that involves basic differences over the 
role of government spending in the economy in general, 
and not just debt considerations. 


¢ The economic effect of the debt lies in the way it 
redistributes income—who pays how much and who 
receives how much (assuming that interest on the debt 
must be paid out of taxes). This is the nub of the problem 
presented by a debt which a government owes to its own 
citizens. The taxes may tend to restrict business more 
than the interest payment stimulates it. How great the 
burden is depends on the income redistribution relative 
to the total national income. 

Here, roughly, is how the average annual burden has 
worked out, and how the postwar picture looks: 


Debt Avg. Int. Interest Natl. Inc. Int. as % of 


Period (Billions) Rate (%) (Billions) (Billions) Natl. Inc. 
1919-1921... 25 4.2 1.0 65 1.6 
1925-1929... 18 4.0 0.7 75 1.0 
1938-1940... 40 2.6 1.0 70 1.5 
200 1.9 3.8 160 2.4 
Postwar..... 300 2.0 6.0 120 5.0 


Postwar figures are only probable approximations, 
but roughly, the figures indicate the rise in relative burden. 


© To answer questions on the economic effects of the 
interest charge we must know not only who owns the 
debt, but also, what interest the owners will collect. 
Much quantitative light on all the interest problems was 
cast by Prof. Carl Shoup in a paper before the American 
Economic Assn. last year, but much more is needed. 

The interest distribution differs somewhat from the 
debt distribution. For government obligations range 
from 90-day Treasury bills paying 0.375% interest, 
through 0.875% certificates of indebtedness, Treasury 
notes, and tax and savings notes paying over 1.5%, into 
2% and 2.5% bonds, up through the 2.9% Series E Sav- 
ings Bonds, with a scattering of other securities in be- 
tween, and a few remaining long-terms paying as high 
as 4.25%. Practice, need, and legal regulations result in 
diverse investment patterns in governments for banks, 
individuals, corporations, etc. 
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Here’s how the debt and interest lined up, appro 
mately, on Oct. 31, 1944: 


Obligation, Amount Inter hos 
Investor Chiet Types (Billions) (Billio Rateia 


Individuals (incl. part- 

nerships, etc.)...... Bonds 49 13 27 
Insurance cos. & savings 

DE padavadel «ae Bonds 26 0.6 23 
Commercial banks.... Various 66 1.) I 
Corporations ........ Notes, etc. 31 0.4 14 
Fed. Res. banks. ...... Bills 18 0.1 07 
Other fed. agencies.... Special issues 21 0.5 25 

eee 210 4.1 19 


Compiled and adjusted by Business Week from U. S. Treasury data, Vy, 
Savings Bonds, individuals’ principal holding, are considered to yield 2 
per year for series A-E, 2.53% for F, although this interest actualh 
crues only if bonds are held until maturity. (Hence, actual interest y 
ments will be lower than indicated in first postwar years, but will jy 
in the fifties, the years of Savings Bond maturities.) 
© Because war finance now places more stress on th 
individual and less on the commercial bank, the former 
share of a 300-billion debt will be somewhat larger, an 
the latter’s smaller, than shown. So, roughly, out of sq 
billions a year in postwar interest, individuals will g¢ 
one-third, commercial banks one-fourth, corporation 
10%, and insurance and savings institutions 15%. (The 
remaining billion or so of interest going to federal agen 
cies will not flow out again into the income stream) 
Taxes, depending on the postwar fiscal structure, wil 
recapture some interest—perhaps 20% all around (except 
from savings banks), or another billion. Both payroll 
deduction data and size-of-bond figures indicate that over 

% of individuals’ holdings are in the hands of upper 
income persons. So, the bulk of a four-billion-a-year net 
interest flow (after taxes) will go to institutions, persons, 
or corporations with a high tendency to save. 

Other postwar problems of handling the debt burden 
will arise. How will the Treasury refund redemptions of 
eorporation tax certificates and individuals’ savings 
bonds? Should we attempt to refund on a longer-term 
basis—therefore at a higher interest cost—some of the 
25% of the debt which is now due within a year, # 
against the prewar short-term proportion of 10%? How 
much control should be exerted over business interest 
rates, if general rates tend to rise, boosting the debt 
burden? 


© If we continue on the familiar theory that interest must 
be paid out of taxes, such questions are answered by the 
implications of the data on the size and nature of the 
debt burden. And Secretary Henry Morgenthau declared 
for a cheap money policy in his last report in advocating 
that we keep “a large proportion of the wartime debt in 
securities of short maturity . . . in time of peace.” 


The Editors of Business Week 
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